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The Good of Our Country 


WE ARE PASSING THROUGH A PERIOD OF GRAVE DANGER 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to a Joint Session of Congress, Washington D. C., January 9, 1952 


HAVE the honor to report to the Congress on the state 
of the union. 

At the outset, I should like to speak of the necessity 
of putting first things first as we work together this year for 
the good of our country. 

The United States and the whole free world are passing 
through a period of grave danger. Every action you take 
here in Congress, and every action that I take as President, 
must be measured against the test of whether it helps to meet 
that danger. 

This will be a presidential election year—the year in 
which politics plays a large part in our lives—a larger part 
than usual. That’s perfectly proper. But we, have a great 
responsibility to conduct our political fights in a manner that 
does not harm the national interest. 

We can find plenty of things to differ about without 
destroying our free institutions and without abandoning 
our bipartisan foreign policy for peace. 

When everything is said and done, all of us—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—all of us are Americans; and we are 
all going to sink or swim together. 


Cites THREAT OF AGGRESSION 


We are moving through a perilous time. Faced with a 
terrible threat of aggression, our nation has embarked upon 
a great effort to help establish the kind of world in which 
peace shall be secure. Peace is our goal—not peace at any 
price, but a peace based on freedom and justice. We are 
now in the midst of our effort to reach that goal. On the 
whole, we’ve been doing very well. 

Last year, 1951, was a year in which we met and threw 
back aggression, added greatly to our military strength and 
improved the chances for peace and freedom in many parts 
of the world. 


This year, 1952, is a critical year in the defense effort 
of the whole free world. If we falter, we can lose all the 
gains we have made. If we drive ahead, with courage and 
vigor and determination, we can by the end of 1952, be in 
a position of much greater security. The way will be dan- 
gerous for the years ahead, but if we put forth our best 
efforts this year—and next year—we can be “over the hump” 
in our effort to build strong defenses. 

When we look at the record of the past year, 1951, we 
find important things on both the credit and the debit side 
of the ledger. We have made great advances. At the same 
time, we have run into new problems which must be over- 
come. 

Now let us look at the credit side first. 

Peace depends upon the free nations sticking together, 
and making a combined effort to check aggression and pre- 
vent war. In this respect, 1951 was a year of great achieve- 
ment. 

In Korea, the forces of the United Nations turned back 
the Chinese Communist invasion—and did it without widen- 
ing the area of conflict. The action of the United Nations 
in Korea has been a powerful deterrent to a third world 
war. However, the situation in Korea remains very haz- 
ardous. The outcome of the armistice negotiations still 
remains uncertain. 

In Indo-China and Malaya, our aid has helped our allies 
to hold back the Communist advance, although there are 
signs of further trouble in that area. 

In 1951, we strengthened the chances of peace in the 
Pacific region by the treaties with Japan and the defense 
arrangements with Australia, New Zealand, and the Philip- 
pines. 

In Europe, combined defense has become a reality. The 
free nations have created a real fighting force. This force 
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is not yet as strong as it needs to be; but it is already a real 
obstacle to any attempt by hostile forces to sweep across 
Europe to the Atlantic. 

In 1951, we also moved to strengthen the security of 
Europe by the agreement to bring Greece and Turkey into 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The United Nations, the world’s greatest hope for peace, 
has come through a year of trial stronger and more useful 
than ever. The free nations have stood together in blocking 
Communist attempts to tear up the Charter. 

At the present session of the United Nations in Paris, 
we, together with the British and the French, offered a 
plan to reduce and control all armaments under a foolproof 
inspection system. This is a concrete, practical proposal 
for disarmament. 

But what happened? Vishinsky laughed at it. Listen to 
what he said: “I could hardly sleep at all last night—I 
could not sleep because I kept laughing.” The world will 
be a long time forgetting the spectacle of that fellow laugh- 
ing at disarmament. 

Disarmament is not a joke. Vishinsky’s laughter met with 
shock and anger from the people all over the world. And, 
as a result, Mr. Stalin’s representative received orders to 
stop laughing and start talking. 

If the Soviet leaders were to accept this proposal, it would 
lighten the burden of armaments, and permit the resources 
of the earth to be devoted to the good of mankind. But 
until the Soviet Union accepts a sound disarmament pro- 
posal, and joins in peaceful settlements, we have no choice 
except to build up our defenses. 

During this past year, we have added more than a million 
men and women to our armed forces. The total is now 
nearly three and one-half million. We have made rapid 
progress in the field of atomic weapons. We have turned 
out $16,000,000,000 worth of military supplies and equip- 
ment, three times as much as the year before. 

Economic conditions in the country are good. There are 
61,000,000 people on the job; wages, farm incomes, and 
business profits are at high levels. Total production of 
goods and services in our country has increased 8 per cent 
over last year—about twice the normal rate of growth. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about our economic 
progress is the way we are increasing our basic capacity to 
produce. For example, we are now in the second year of 
a three-year program which will double our output of 
aluminum, increase our electric power supply by 40 per cent, 
and increase our steel-making capacity by 15 per cent. We 
can then produce 120,000,000 tons of steel a year, as much 
as all the rest of the world put together. 

This expansion will mean more jobs and higher standards 
of living for all of us in the years ahead. At the present 
time, it means greater strength for us and for the rest of 
the free world in the fight for peace. 

Now, I must turn to the debit side of the ledger for the 
past year. 

The outstanding fact to note on the debit side of the 
ledger is that the Soviet Union in 1951 continued to expand 
its military production and increase its already excessive 
military power. 

It is true that the Soviets have run into increasing dif- 
ficulties. Their hostile policies have awakened stern resis- 
tance among free men throughout the world. And behind 
the Iron Curtain the Soviet rule of force has created grow- 
ing political and economic stresses in the satellite nations. 

Nevertheless, the grim fact remains that the Soviet Union 


is increasing its armed might. It is still producing more 
war planes then the free nations. It has set off two more 
atomic explosions. The world still walks in the shadow 
of another world war. 

And here at home, our defense preparations are far from 
complete. 


Civit DeFENSE WEAK 


During 1951, we did not make adequate progress in 
building up civil defense against atomic attack. This is a 
major weakness in our plans for peace, since inadequate 
civilian defense is open invitation to a surprise attack. Fail- 
ure to provide adequate civilian defense has the same effect 
as adding to the enemy’s supply of atomic bombs. 

In the field of defense production, we have run into dif- 
ficulties and delays in designing and producing the latest in 
types of airplanes and tanks. Some machine tools and 
metals are still in extremely short supply. 

In other free countries, the defense build-up has created 
severe economic problems. It has increased inflation in Eu- 
rope and has endangered the continued recovery of our allies. 

In the Middle East, political tensions and the oil contro- 
versy in Iran are keeping the region in a turmoil. In the 
Far East, the dark threat of Communist imperialism still 
hangs over many nations. 

This, very briefly, is the good side and the bad side of 
the picture. 

Taking the good and bad together, we have made real 
progress this last year along the road to peace. We have 
increased the power and unity of the free world. And while 
we were doing this, we have avoided world war on the one 
hand, and appeasement on the other. This is a hard road 
to follow, but the events of the last year show that it is the 
right road to peace. 

We cannot expect to complete the job overnight. The 
free nations may have to maintain for years the larger mili- 
tary forces needed to deter aggression. We must build 
steadily, over a period of years, toward political solidarity 


and economic progress among the free nations in all parts of 
the world. 


Task Not Easy 


Our task will not be easy; but if we go at it with a will, 
we can look forward to steady progress. On our side are 
all the great resources of freedom—the ideals of religion 
and democracy, the aspiration of people for a better life, 
and the industrial and technical power of a free civilization. 

These advantages outweigh anything the slave world can 
produce. The only thing that can defeat us is our own 
state of mind. We can lose if we falter. 

The middle period of a great national effort like this is 
a very difficult time. The way seems long and hard. The 
goal seems far distant. Some people get discouraged. That’s 
only natural. 

But if there are any among us who think we ought to 
ease up in the fight for peace, I want to remind them of 
three things—just three things. 

First: the threat of world war is still very real. We had 
one Pearl Harbor—let’s not get caught off guard again. If 
you don’t think the threat of Communist armies is real, 
talk to some of our men back from Korea. 

Second: if the United States had to try to stand alone 
against a Soviet-dominated world, it would destroy the life 
we know and the ideals we hold dear. Our allies are es- 
sential to us, just as we are essential to them. The more 
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shoulders there are to bear the burden the lighter that bur- 
den will be. 

Third: the things we believe in most deeply are under 
relentless attack. We have the great responsibility of saving 
the basic moral and spiritual values of our civilization. We 
have started out well—with a program for peace that is 
unparalleled in history. If we believe in ourselves and the 
faith we profess, we will stick to the job until it is victori- 
ously finished. 

This is a time for courage, not for grumbling and mum- 
bling. 

Arms FoR Korea 

Now, let us take a look at the things we have to do. 

The thing that is uppermost in the minds of all of us is 
the situation in Korea. We must—and we will—keep up 
the fight there until we get the kind of armistice that will 
put an end to the aggression and protect the safety of our 
forces and the security of the Republic of Korea. 

Beyond that, we shall continue to work for a settlement 
in Korea that upholds the principles of the United Nations. 
We went into Korea because we knew that Communist 
aggression had to be met firmly if freedom was to be pre- 
served in the world. We went into the fight to save the 
Republic of Korea, a free country, established under the 
United Nations. These are our aims. We will not give up 
until we attain them. 

Meanwhile, we must continue to strengthen the forces 
of freedom throughout the world. 

I hope the Senate will take early and favorable action 
on the Japanese Peace Treaty, on our security pacts with 
the Pacific countries, and on the agreement to bring Greece 
and Turkey into the North Atlantic Treaty. 

We are also negotiating an agreement with the German 
Federal Republic under which it can play an honorable and 
equal part among nations and take its place in the defense 
of Western Europe. 

But treaties and plans are only the skeleton of our de- 
fense structure. The sinew and muscle of defense are the 
forces and equipment which must be provided. 

In Europe, we must go on helping our friends and allies 
to build up their military forces. This means we must send 
weapons in large volume to our European allies. I have 
directed that weapons for Europe be given a very high prior- 
ity. Economic aid is necessary, too, to supply the margin of 
difference between success and failure in making Europe 
a strong partner to our joint defense. 

In the long run, we want to see Europe freed from any 
dependence on ovr aid. Our European allies want that 
just as bad as w The steps that are now being taken 
to build Europeai. unity should help bring that about. Six 
European countries are pooling their coal and steel produc- 
tion under the Schuman Plan. Work is going forward on 
the merger of European national forces on the Continent 
into a single army. These great projects should become 
realities in 1952. 

We should do all we can to help and encourage the move 
toward a strong and united Europe. 

In Asia, the new Communist empire is a daily threat to 
millions of people. The peoples of Asia want to be free to 
follow their own way of life. They v. .at to preserve their 
culture and their traditions against communism, just as 
much as we want to preserve ours. They are laboring under 
terrific handicaps—poverty, ill health, feudal systems of 
land ownership, and the threat of internal subversion or 
— attack. We can and we must increase our help to 
them. 


This means military aid, especially to those places like 
Indo-China which might be hardest hit by some new Com- 
munist attack. 

It also means economic aid, both technical know-how and 
capital investment. 

This last year, we made available millions of bushels of 
wheat to relieve famine in India. But far more important, 
in the long run, is the work Americans are doing in India 
to help the Indian farmers themselves raise more grain. 
With the help of our technicians, Indian farmers, using 
simple, inexpensive means, have been able since 1948 to 
double the crops in one area in India. One farmer there 
raised sixty-three bushels of wheat to the acre, where thir- 
teen bushels had been the average before. 

This is Point Four—our Point Four program at work. 
It is working—not only in India—but in Iran, in Paraguay 
and Liberia—in thirty-three countries around the globe. Our 
technical missionaries are out there. We need more of them. 
We need more funds to speed their efforts, because there 
is nothing of greater importance in our foreign policy. There 
is nothing that shows more clearly what we stand for, and 
what we want to achieve. 

My friends of the Congress, less than one-third of the 
expenditure of the cost of World War II would have 
created the developments necessary to feed the whole world 
so we would not have to stomach communism. That’s what 
we've got to fight. And unless we fight that battle and win 
it we can’t win the cold war nor a hot one either. 

We have recently lost a great public servant who was lead- 
ing this effort to bring opportunity and hope to the people of 
half the world. Dr. Henry Bennett and his associates died 
in line of duty on a Point Four mission. It’s up to us to 
carry on the great work for which they gave their lives. 

During the coming year, we must not forget the suffering 
of the people who live behind the Iron Curtain. In those 
areas minorities are being oppressed, human rights violated, 
religions persecuted. We should continue to expose those 
wrongs. We should continue and expand the activities of the 
Voice of America, which brings our message of hope and 
truth to those peoples and other peoples throughout the 
world. 

I have just had an opportunity to discuss many of these 
world problems with Prime Minister Churchill. We have 
had a most satisfactory series of meetings. We thoroughly 
reviewed the situation in Europe, in the Middle East, and in 
the Far East. We both look forward to steady progress 
toward peace through the cooperative action and teamwork 
of the free nations. 


‘ Domestic PRoGRAM 


Now, turning from our foreign policies, let us consider 
the jobs we have here at home as a part of our program for 
peace. 

The first of these jobs is to move ahead full steam on the 
defense program. 

Our objective is to have a well-equipped, active defense 
force large enough—in concert with the forces of our allies 
—to deter aggression and to inflict punishing losses on the 
enemy immediately if we should be attacked. This active 
force must be backed by adequate reserves, and by the plants 
and tools to turn out the tremendous quantities of new 
weapons that would be needed if war came. We are not 
building an active force adequate to carry on a full-scale war, 
but we are putting ourselves in a position to mobilize very 
rapidly if we have to. 
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This year I shall recommend some increases in the size 
of the active force we are building, with particular em- 
phasis on air power. This means we shall have to continue 
large-scale production of planes and other equipment for a 
longer period of time than we had originally planned. 

Planes and tanks and other weapons---vhat the military 
call “hard goods”—are now beginning to come off the pro- 
duction lines in volume. Deliveries of hard goods now 
amount to about $1,500,000,000 worth a month. A year 
from now, we expect that rate to be doubled. 

We shall have to hold to a high rate of military output for 
about a year after that. In 1954, we hope to have enough 
equipment so that we can reduce the production of most mili- 
tary items substantially. The next two years should there- 
fore be the peak period of defense production. 

Defense needs will take a lot of steel, aluminum, copper, 
nickel, and other scarce materials. This means smaller pro- 
duction of some civilian goods. The cutbacks will be nothing 
like those during World War II, when most civilian pro- 
duction was completely stopped. But there will be consid- 
erably less of some goods than we have been used to these 
past two or three years. 


EMPHASIZES NEED FOR CURBS 


A very critical part of our defense job this year is to keep 
down inflation. 

We can control inflation if we make up our minds to do it. 

On the Executive side of the Government, we intend to 
hold the line on prices just as tightly as the law allows. We 
will permit only those wage increases which are clearly justi- 
fied under sound stabilization policies; and we will see to it 
that industries absorb cost increases out of earnings wherever 
feasible, before they are authorized to raise prices. We will 
do that, at any rate, except where the recent amendments to 
the law specifically require us to give further price increases. 

Congress has a tremendous responsibility in this matter. 
Our stabilization law was shot full of holes at the last 
session. This year, it will be one of the main tasks before the 
Congress to repair the damage and enact a strong anti-infla- 
tion law. 

As a part of our program to keep our country strong, we 
are determined to preserve the financial strength of the Gov- 
ernment. This means high taxes over the next few years. 
We must see to it that these taxes are shared among the 
people as fairly as possible. I expect to discuss these matters 
in the Economic Report and the Budget Message which will 
soon be presented to the Congress. 

Our tax laws must be fair. And we must make absolutely 
certain they are administered fairly, without fear or favor of 
any kind for anybody. To this end, steps have already been 
taken to remedy weaknesses which have been disclosed in the 
administration of the tax laws. In addition, I hope the Con- 
gress will approve my reorganization plan for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. We must do everything necessary in 
order to make just as certain as is humanly possible that every 
taxpayer receives equal treatment under the law. 

To carry the burden of defense, we must have a strong, 
productive and expanding economy here at home. We cannot 
neglect those things that have made us the great and power- 
ful nation we are today. 


Fair DEAL FoR ALL 


Our strength depends upon the health, the morale, the 
freedom of our people. We can take on the burden of leader- 
ship in the fight for world peace because, for nearly twenty 
years, the Government and the people have been working 


together for the general welfare. We have given more and 
more of our citizens a fair chance at decent, useful, produc- 
tive lives. That’s the reason we are as strong as we are 
today. 

This Government of ours—the Congress and the Execu- 
tive both—must keep on working to bring about a fair deal 
for all the American people. Some people will say that we 
haven’t the time or the money this year for measures for 
the welfare of the people. But if we want to win the figne 
for peace, this is a part of the job we cannot ignore. 

We will have to give up some things; we will have to go 
forward on others at a slower pace. But, so far as I am 
concerned, I do not think we can give up the things that are 
vital to our national strength. 

“ believe most people in this country will agree with me on 
that. 

I think most farmers understand that soil conservation 
and rural electrification and agricultural research are not 
frills or luxuries, but real necessities in order to boost our 
farm production. 

I think most workers understand that decent housing and 
good working conditions are not luxuries, but necessities if 
the working men and women of this country are to continue 
to outproduce the rest of the world. 

I think our business men know that scientific research and 
transportation services and more steel mills and power proj- 
ects are not luxuries, but necessities to keep our business and 
our industry in the forefront of industrial progress. 

I think that everybody knows that social insurance and 
better schools and health services are not frills, but neces- 
sities in helping all Americans to be useful and productive 
citizens, who can contribute their full share in the national 
effort to protect and advance our way of life. 


Procress EssENTIAL 


We cannot do all we wani to in times like these—we have 
to choose the things that will contribute most to defense— 
but we must continue to make progress if we are to be a 
strong nation in the years ahead. 

Let me give you some examples. 

We are going right ahead with the urgently needed work 
to develop our natural resources, to conserve our soil and to 
prevent floods. We are going to produce essential power and 
build lines that have to transmit it to our farms and factories. 
We are going to encourage exploration for new mineral 
deposits. 

We are going to keep on building essential highways and 
taking the other steps that will assure the nation an ade- 
quate transportation system—on land, on the sea, and in the 
alr. 

We must move right ahead this year to see that defense 
workers and soldiers’ families get decent housing at rents 
they can afford to pay. 

We must begin our long-deferred program of Federal aid 
to education—to help the states meet the present crisis in the 
operation of our schools. And we must help with the con- 
struction of schools in areas where they are critically needed 
because of the defense effort. 

We urgently need to train more doctors and other health 
personnel, through aid to medical education. We also ur- 
gently need to expand the basic public health services in our 
home communities—especially in defense areas. The Con- 
gress should go ahead with these two measures immediately. 

I have set up an impartial commission to make a thorough 
study of the nation’s health needs. One of the things this 
commission is looking into is how to bring the cost of modern 
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medical care within the reach of all the people. I have re- 
peatedly recommended national health insurance as the best 
way to do this. So far as I know, it is still the best way. 
If there are any better answers, I hope this commission will 
find them. But of one thing I am sure: something must be 
done and done soon. 

This year we ought to make a number of urgently needed 
improvements in our Social Security Law. For one thing, 
benefits under Old Age and Survivors Insurance should be 
raised $5 a month above the present average of $42. For 
another thing, the states should be given special aid to help 
them increase public assistance payments. By doing these 
things now, we can ease the pressure of living costs for people 
who depend on those fixed payments. 

We should also make some cost-of-living adjustments for 
those receiving veterans’ compensation for death and disa- 
bility incurred in the service of our country. In addition, 
now is the time to start a sensible program of readjustment 
benefits for our veterans who have seen service since the 
fighting broke out in Korea. 

Another thing the Congress should do at this session is to 
strengthen our system of farm price supports to meet the de- 
fense emergency. The “sliding scale” in the price support 
law should not be allowed to penalize farmers for increasing 
production to meet defense needs. We should also find a 
new and less costly method for supporting perishable com- 
modities than the law now provides. 

We need to act promptly to improve our labor law. The 
Taft-Hartley Act has many serious and far-reaching defects. 
Experience has demonstrated this so clearly that even the 
sponsors of the act now admit that it needs to be changed. 
A fair law—fair to both management and labor—is in- 
dispensable to sound labor relations and to full, uninter- 
rupted production. I intend to keep on working for a fair 
law until we get one. 

As we build our strength and defend the freedom in the 
world we, ourselves must extend the benefits of freedom 
more widely among all our own people. We need to take 
action toward the wider enjoyment of civil rights. Freedom 
is the birthright of every American. 

The Executive Branch has been making real progress 
toward full equality of treatment and opportunity—in the 
armed forces, in the civil service, and in private firms work- 
ing for the Government. Further advances require action by 
Congress, and I hope that means will be provided to give 
the members of the Senate and the House a chance to vote 
on them. 

I am glad to hear that home rule for the District of 
Columbia will be the first item of business before the Senate. 
I hope that it, as well as statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, 
will be adopted promptly. 

All these measures I have been talking about—measures 
to advance the well-being of our people—demonstrate to the 
world the forward movement of our free society. 

This demonstration of the way free men govern themselves 
has a more powerful influence on the people of the world— 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain—than all the trick slogans 
and pie-in-the-sky promises of the Communists. 

But our shortcomings, as well as our progress, are watched 
from abroad. And there is one shortcoming I want to speak 
about plainly. 

Our kind of Government above all others cannot tolerate 
dishonesty among public servants. 

Some dishonest people worm themselves into almost every 
human organization. It is all the more shocking, however, 
when they make their way into a government such as ours, 


which is based on the principle of justice for all. Such un- 
worthy public servants must be weeded out. 

I intend to see to it that Federal employes who have been 
guilty of misconduct are punished for it. I also intend to see 
to it that the honest and hard-working great majority of 
our Federal employes are protected against partisan slander 
and malicious attack. 

I have already made some recommendations to the Con- 
gress to help accomplish these purposes. I intend to submit 
further recommendations to this end. I will welcome the 
wholehearted cooperation of the Congress in this effort. 

I also think that the Congress can do a great deal to 
strengthen the confidence in our institutions by applying 
rigorous standards of moral integrity to its own operations 
and by finding an effective way to control campaign ex- 
penditures—and by protecting the rights of individuals in 
Congressional investigations, 

To meet the crisis which now hangs over the world, we 
need many different kinds of strength—military, economic, 
political and moral. And of all these, I am convinced that 
moral strength is the most vital. 

When you come right down to it, it is the courage and the 
character of our nation—and of each one of us as individuals 
—that will really decide how well we meet this challenge. 

We are engaged in a great undertaking at home and 
abroad—the greatest, in fact, that any nation has ever been 
privileged to embark upon. We are working night and day 
to bring peace to the world and to spread the democratic 
ideals of justice and self-government to all people, Our ac- 
complishments are already remarkable. We ought to be full 
of pride in what we are doing—and full of confidence and 
hope in the outcome. No nation ever had greater resources, 
or greater energy, or nobler traditions to inspire it. 

And yet, day in and day out, we see a long procession of 
timid and fearful men who wring their hands and cry out 
that we have lost the way—that we don’t know what we are 
doing—that we are bound to fail. Some say that we should 
give up the struggle for peace, and others say we should 
have a war and get it over with. That’s a terrible statement, 
though I have heard it made. They want us to forget the 
great objective of preventing another world war—the objec- 
tive for which our soldiers have been fighting in the hills of 
Korea. 

If we are to be worthy of all that has been done for us 
by our soldiers in the field, we must be true to the ideals for 
which they are fighting. We must reject the counsels of de- 
feat and despair. We must have the determination to com- 
plete the great work for which our men have laid down their 
lives. 

In all we do, we should remember who we are and what 
we stand for. We are Americans. Our forefathers had far 
greater obstacles than we have, and much poorer chances of 
success. They did not lose heart, or turn aside from their 
goals. In the darkest of all winters in American history, at 
Valley Forge, George Washington said : 

“We must not, in so great a contest, expect to meet with 
nothing but sunshine.” 

With that spirit, they won their fight for freedom. 

We must have that same faith and vision. In the great 
contest in which we are engaged today, we cannot expect to 
have fair weather all the way. But, it is a contest just as 
important for this country and for all men, as the desperate 
struggle that George Washington fought through to victory. 

Let us prove, again, that we are not merely sunshine 
patriots and summer soldiers. Let us go forward, trusting in 
the God of Peace, to win the goals we seek. 








—————— 
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Britain Needs Steel, Not Gold 


UNITED STATES AND COMMONWEALTH MUST TREAD THE SAME PATH 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered to a Joint Session of the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C., January 17, 1952 


the Congress of the United States upon our joint af- 

fairs. I am honored, indeed, by these experiences, 
which I believe are unique for one who is not an American 
citizen. It is also of great value to me on again becoming 
the head of His Majesty’s Government to come over here 
and take counsel with many trusted friends and comrades of 
former anxious days. 

There is a lot for us to talk about together so that we can 
understand each other’s difficulties, feelings and thoughts, and 
do our best for the common cause. Let us, therefore, survey 
the scene this afternoon with cool eyes, undimmed by hate 
or passion, guided by righteous inspiration and not un- 
cheered by hope. 

I have not come here to ask you for money; to ask you for 
money to make life more comfortable or easier for us 1. 
Britain. 

Our standards of life are our own business and we can 
only keep our self-respect and independence by looking after 
them ourselves. 

During the war we bore our share of the burden and 
fought from first to last unconquered, and for a while alone, 
to the utmost limit of our resources. 

Your majestic obliteration of all you gave us under Lend- 
Lease will never be forgotten by this generation of Britons 
or by history. 

After the war, unwisely, as I contended, and certainly 
contrary to American advice, we accepted as normal debts 
nearly four thousand million pounds sterling of claims by 
countries we had protected from invasion or had otherwise 
aided, instead of making counter-claims which would at least 
have reduced the bill to reasonable proportions. 

The thousand million [pounds] loan we borrowed from 
you in 1946, and which we are now repaying, was spent not 
on ourselves, but mainly in helping others. In all, since the 
war, as the late Government affirmed, we have lent or given 
to European or Asiatic countries thirteen hundred million 
pounds in the form of unrequited exports. This, added to 
the cost of turning over our industry from war to peace, and 
rebuilding homes shattered by bombardment, was more than 
we could manage without an undue strain upon our life 
energies from which we shall require both time and self- 
discipline to recover. 

Why do I say all this? Not to compare our financial re- 
sources with yours; we are but a third your numbers and 
much less than a third your wealth; not to claim praise or 
rewards, but to convince you of our native and enduring 
strength and that our true position is not to be judged by 


the present state of the dollar exchange or by sterling area 
finance. 


Te: is the third time it has been my fortune to address 


Stresses PropucTiOoN GAINS 
Our production is half as great again as it was before the 
war. Our exports are up by two-thirds; recovery, while be- 
ing retarded, has been continuous and we are determined 
that it shall go on. 
As I said at Fulton, in Missouri, six years ago under the 


auspices of President Truman: “Let no man underrate the 
abiding power of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
Do not suppose we shall not come through these dark years 
of privation, as we came through the glorious years of agony, 
or that half a century from now you will not see 70,000,000 
or 80,000,000 Britons spread about the world and united 
in defense of our traditions, our way of life and of the world 
causes which you and we espouse. 

“If the population of the English-speaking Commonwealth 
be added to that of the United States, with all that such co- 
operation implies in the air, on the sea and all over the globe, 
and in science, industry and moral force—there will be no 
quivering, precarious balance of power to offer its tempta- 
tion to ambition or adventure.” I am very glad to be able 
to say the same to you here today. 

It is upon this basis of recovery in spite of burdens that the 
formidable problem of the new rearmament has fallen upon 
us. It is the policy of the United States to help forward in 
many countries the process of rearmament. In this we, who 
contribute ourselves two-thirds as much as the rest of Europe 
put together, require your aid if we are to realize in good 
time the very high level of military strength which the Labor 
Government boldly aimed at and to which they committed 
us. It is for you to judge to what extent the United States 
interests are involved, and whether you aid us much or little 
we shall continue to do our utmost in the common cause. 

But, members of the Congress, our contribution will, per- 
force, be limited by our own physical resources. And thus, 
the combined strength of our two countries and also the free 
world will be somewhat less than it might be. That is why 
I have come here to ask not for gold but for steel; not for 
favors but equipment. And that is why many of our requests 
have been so well and generously met. 

At this point I will venture, if I may, to make a digression. 

After a lot of experience, I have learned that it is not a 
good thing to dabble in the internal politics of another coun- 
try. It’s hard enough to understand one’s own. But, I will 
tell you something about our British politics all the same. 

In our island we indulge from time to time in having elec- 
tions. I believe you sometimes have them over here. We 
have had a couple in twenty months, which is quite a lot and 
quite enough for the time being. We now look forward to a 
steady period of administration in accordance with the man- 
dates we have received. Like you, we tend to work on the 
two-party system. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PARTIES 


The differences between parties on our side of the At- 
lantic, and perhaps elsewhere between British parties, are 
often less than they appear to outsiders. In modern Britain 
the dispute is between a form of socialism which has hitherto 
respected political liberty, on the one hand, and on the other 
free enterprise regulated by law and custom. These two 
systems of thought, whose differences, I assure you, give 


plenty room for argument between political opponents, for- 


tunately overlap quite a lot in practice. 
Our complicated society would be deeply injured if we did 
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not practice and develop what is called in the United States 
the bipartisan habit of mind, which divides so far as possible 
what is done to make a party win and bear in their turn the 
responsibility of office, and what is done to make the nation 
live and serve high causes. 

I hope here, members of Congress, you will allow me to 
pay a tribute to your late Senator Vandenberg. I had the 
honor to meet him on several occasions. His final message 
in these anxious years gave the feeling that in this period of 
United States leadership and responsibility all the great 
Americans should work together for all the things that mat- 
ter most. That, at least is the spirit which we shall try to 
maintain among British leaders in our country. That was 
the spirit which alone enabled us to survive the perils of the 
late war. 

But now let me return to my theme of the many changes 
that have taken place since I was last here. 

There is a jocular saying: “To improve is to change; to 
be perfect is to have changed often.” I had to use that once 
or twice in my long career. But, if that were true, everyone 
ought to be getting on very well. 

The changes that have happened since I last spoke to Con- 
gress are indeed astounding. It is hard to believe we are liv- 
ing in the same world. Former allies have become foes; 
former foes have become allies; conquered countries have 
been liberated; liberated nations have been enslaved by com- 
munism. Russia, eight years ago our brave ally, has cast 
away the admiration and goodwill her soldiers had gained 
for her by their valiant defense of their own country. 


ANOTHER TREMENDOUS DANGER 


It is not the fault of the Western powers if an immense 
gulf has opened between us. It took a long succession of 
deliberate and unceasing words and acts of hostility to con- 
vince our peoples, as they are now convinced, that they have 
another tremendous danger to face and that they are now 
confronted with a new form of tyranny and aggression as 
dangerous and as hateful as that which we overthrew. 

When I visited Washington during the war I used to be 
told that China would be one of the Big Four powers among 
the nations and most friendly to the United States. I was 
always a bit skeptical and I think it is now generally ad- 
mitted that this hopeful dream has not yet come true. 

But I am by no means sure that China will remain for 
generations in the Communist grip. The Chinese said of 
themselves several thousand years ago, “China is a sea that 
salts all the waters that flow into it.” There is another 
Chinese saying about their country which is much more 
modern. It dates only from the Fourth Century, This is 
the saying: “The tail of China is large and will not be 
wagged.” I like that one. 

The British democracy approves the principle of movable 
party heads and unwaggable national tails. 
> It is due to the working of these important forces that I 
have the honor to be addressing you at this moment. 

You have wisely been resolute, members of the Congress, 
in confronting Chinese Communist aggression. We take our 
stand at your side. We are grateful to the United States for 
bearing nine-tenths or more of the burden in Korea which the 
United Nations have morally assumed. I am very glad that 
whatever diplomatic divergencies there may be from time to 
time about procedure, you do not allow the Chinese anti- 
Communists on Formosa to be invaded and massacred from 
the mainland. 

We welcome your patience in the armistice negotiations 
and our two countries are agreed that if the truce we seek 
is reached only to be broken our response will be prompt, 
resolute and effective. 


What I have learned over here convinces me that British 
and United States policy in the Far East will be marked by 
increasing harmony. I can assure you that our British hearts 
go out in sympathy to the families of the hundred thousand 
Americans who have given their lives or shed their blood in 
Korea. We also suffer these pangs for the loss of our own 
men there and not only there but in other parts of Asia as 
well under the attack by the same enemy. 


Korea Sacririces Not 1N VAIN 


Whatever course events in Korea may take in the near 
future and prophesying would be difficult, much too difficult 
for me to embark upon it, I am sure our soldiers and your 
soldiers have not made their sacrifices in vain. The cause 
of world law has found strong and invaluable defense and 
the foundations of the world instrument for preserving peace, 
justice and freedom among the nations have been deepened 
and strengthened. They stand now, not on paper but on 
rock. 

Moreover, the action which President Truman took in 
your name and with your full support in his stroke against 
aggression in Korea has produced consequences far beyond 
Korea—consequences which may well affect the destiny of 
mankind. The vast process of American rearmament, in 
which the British Commonwealth and Empire and the grow- 
ing power of united Europe will play their parts to the ut- 
most of their strength, this vast process has already altered 
the balance of the world and may well, if we all persevere, 
steadfastly and loyally together, avert the danger of a third 
world war or the horror of defeat and subjugation should 
one come upon us. 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, I hope the mourning 
families throughout the great Republic will find some com- 
fort and some pride in these thoughts. 

Another extraordinary change has taken place in the Far 
East since I last addressed you. Peace has been made with 
Japan. There, indeed, I congratulate you upon the policy 
which, in wise and skillful hands, has brought the Japanese 
nation from the woe and shame of defeat in their wicked war 
back to that association with the Western democracies upon 
which the revival of their traditions, dignity and happiness 
can alone be regained and the stability of the Far East 
assured. 

In the anxious and confused expanses of Southeast Asia 
there is another sphere where our aims and interests and 
those of the French, who are fighting bravely at heavy cost 
to their strength in Europe, may find a fertile field for agree- 
ment on policy. I feel sure that the conversations we have 
had between our two foreign secretaries—Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Acheson, men whose names and experience are out- 
standing throughout the world—will help to place the prob- 
lems of Southeast Asia in their right setting. It would not 
be helpful to the common cause—for our evils all spring 
from one center—if an effective truce in Korea led only to a 
transference of Communist aggression to these other fields. 
Our problems will not be solved unless they are steadily 
viewed and acted upon as a whole in their integrity as a 
whole. 


CHANGES IN MIppLE East 


In the Middle East enormous changes have also taken 
place since I was last in power in my own country. When 
the war ended the Western nations were respected and pre- 
dominant throughout these ancient lands and there were 
quite a lot of people who had a good word to say about Great 
Britain. 

Today it is a somber and confusing scene. Yet there is 
still some sunshine as well as shadow. 
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From the days of the Balfour Declaration I have desired 
that the Jews should have a national home and I’ve worked 
for that end. I rejoice to pay my tribute here to the achieve- 
ments of those who have founded the Israelite State, who 
have defended themselves with tenacity and who offer asylum 
to great numbers of Jewish refugees. I hope that with their 
aid they may convert deserts into gardens. But if they are to 
enjoy peace and prosperity they must strive to renew and 
preserve their friendly relations with the Arab world, with- 
out which widespread misery might follow all. 

Britain’s power to influence the fortunes of the Middle 
East and guard it from aggression is far less today, now that 
we have laid aside our imperial responsibility for India and 
its armies. It is no longer for us alone to bear the whole 
burden of maintaining the freedom of the famous waterway 
of the Suez Canal. That has become an international rather 
than a national responsibility. I welcomed the statesmanlike 
conception of a four-power approach to Egypt, announced by 
the late British Government, in which Britain, the United 
States, France and Turkey may share with Egypt in the pro- 
tection of the world interests, involved among which Egypt’s 
own interests are paramount. 

Such a policy is urgent. Britain is maintaining over 50,000 
troops in the Suez Canal Zone, who again might be well 
employed elsewhere, not for national vainglory or self-seek- 
ing advantage, but in the common interest of all nations. 
We do not seek to be masters of Egypt. We are there only 
as the servants and guardians of the commerce of the world. 

It would enormously aid us in our task if even token forces 
of the other partners in the four-power proposal were sta- 
tioned in the Canal Zone as a symbol of the unity of pur- 
pose which inspires us. And I believe it is no exaggeration to 
state that such token forces would probably bring into 
harmony all that movement by which the four-power policy 
may be made to play a decisive part by peaceful measures 
and bring to an end the wide disorders of the Middle East 
in which, let me assure you, there lurk dangers not less great 
than those which the United States has stemmed in Korea. 


GREATEST DANGER IN EUROPE 


Now I come to Europe, where the greatest of all our prob- 
lems and dangers lie. I have long worked for the cause of 
united Europe and even of a United States of Europe, 
which would enable that Continent, the source of so much 
of our culture, ancient and modern, and the parent of the 
new world, to resume and revive its former splendors. It is 
my sure hope and conviction that European unity will be 
achieved and that it will not ultimately be limited only to the 
countries at present composing Western Europe. 

I said at Zurich in 1946 that “France should take Ger- 
many by the hand and lead her back into the family of 
nations and thus end the thousand-year quarrel which has 
torn Europe to pieces and finally plunged the whole world 
twice over into slaughter and havoc.” Real and rapid prog- 
ress is being made toward European unity and it is both the 
duty and the policy of both Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth and of the United States to do our utmost, all of us, 
to help and speed it. 

As a forerunner of united Europe, there is the European 
Army which could never achieve its necessary strength with- 
out the inclusion of Germany. If this necessary and urgent 
object is being achieved by the fusion of the forces of the 
Continental nations outside what I have called in former 
times the Iron Curtain, that great operation deserves our 
fullest support. 


But, Members of Congress, fusion is not the only way in 


which the defense of Western Europe can be built. The 
system of a grand alliance, such as has been created by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is no bar to the fusion 
of as many of its members as wish for this closer unity, and 
the United States, British and Canadian troops will stand— 
indeed, are already standing—shoulder to shoulder with their 
European comrades in defense of the civilized nations and 
freedom of the West. We stand together under General 
Eisenhower to defend the common cause from violent ag- 
gression. 

What matters most is not the form of fusion, or melding 
—a word I learned over here—but the numbers of divisions 
and of armored divisions and the power of the air forces 
and their weapons available for unified action under the 
Supreme Commander. 

We in Britain have denuded our islands of military forma- 
tions to an extent I have never seen before and I cannot 
accept the slightest reproach from any quarter that we are 
not doing our full duty because the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, spread all over the world, is not prepared to 
become a state or a group of states in any continental federal 
system on either side of the Atlantic. 


Warns On Atomic WEAPON 


The sooner strong enough forces can be assembled in Eu- 
rope under united command the more effective will be the 
deterrents against a third world war. The sooner, also, will 
our sense of security and the fact of our security be seen to 
reside in valiant, resolute and well-armed manhood, rather 
than in the awful secrets which science has wrested from 
nature. 

These are at present, it must be recognized—these secrets 
—supreme deterrents against a third world war and the 
most effective guarantee of victory in it. If I may say this, 
members of the Congress, be careful above all things, there- 
fore, not to let go of the atomic weapon until you are sure 
and more than sure that other means of preserving peace are 
in your hands. 

It is my belief that by accumulating deterrents of all kinds 
against aggression we shall in fact ward off the fearful catas- 
trophe, the fears of which darken the life and mar the prog- 
ress of all the peoples of the globe. We must persevere stead- 
fastly and faithfully in the task to which, under United 
States leadership, we have solemnly bound ourselves. Any 
weakening of our purpose, any disruption of our organiza- 
tion, would bring about the very evils which we all dread 
and from which we should all suffer and from which many 
of us would perish. We must not lose patience and we must 
not lose hope. 

It may be that presently a new mood will reign behind 
the Iron Curtain. If so, it will be easy for them to show it. 
But the democracies must be on their guard against being 
deceived by a false dawn. We seek or covet no one’s terri- 
tory. We plan no forestalling war. We trust and pray that 
all will come right. 

Even during these years of what is called the cold war, 
material production in every land is continually improving 
through the use of new machinery and better organization 
and the advance of peaceful science. But the great bound 
forward in progress and prosperity for which mankind is 
longing cannot come till the shadow of war has passed away. 


Historic CoMPENSATIONS 


There are, however, historic compensations for the stresses 
which we suffer in the cold war. Under the pressure and 
menace of Communist aggression the fraternal association of 
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the United States with Britain and the British Common- 
wealth, and the new unity growing up in Europe—nowhere 
more hopeful than between France and Germany—all these 
harmonies are being brought forward, perhaps by several 
generations in the destiny of the world. If this proves true, 
and it has certainly proved true up to date, the architects in 
the Kremlin may be found to have built a different and a far 
better world structure than what they planned. 

Members of the Congress, I have dwelt today repeatedly 
upon many of the changes that have happened throughout the 


world since you last invited me to address you here and I 
am sure you will agree that it is hardly possible to recognize 
the scene or believe it can truly have come to pass, But there 
is one thing that is exactly the same as when I was here last 
—Britain and the United States are working together and 
working for the same high cause. 

Bismarck once said that the supreme fact of the Nine- 
teenth Century was that Britain and the United States spoke 
the same language. Let us make sure that the supreme fact 
of the Twentieth Century is that they tread the same path. 


The Cause of Peace 


PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN THE MIDST OF THE WORLD’S GREAT EVENTS 
By HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
Broadcast on Christmas Eve, Vatican City, Italy, December 24, 1951 


of the Eternal High Priest permits Us, on the anni- 
versary of the Nativity, to address the Catholic 
world from this venerable See. 

Each year this lovely feast offers Us the occasion of 
expressing to all the faithful of the world Our paternal 
greeting with a profound sense of the mysterious bond of 
faith, hope and love which unites, at the crib of the new- 
born Saviour, those redeemed by Christ. 

In contrast with the collapse of so many earthly institu- 
tions and the failure of so many ephemeral programs, the 
spirit of God sustains, with the vigor of perpetually self- 
renewing youth, His spouse the Church, the fountainhead 
of abundant life, whose ever more vivid manifestations re- 
veal her supernatural character; inexpressible comfort for 
each believer; insoluble riddle for the enemies of the Faith. 

Though great is Our joy in finding Ourselves once again 
in this Christmas gathering united with the faithful of all 
continents—and also with those who are one with Us in 
faith in God—nevertheless the harsh reality of the hour casts 
upon this joyful anniversary the saddening shadow of clouds 
which still hover menacingly over the world. 


() NCE again, and for the thirteenth time, the grace 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH TO THE 
CAUSE OF PEACE 


We realize full well the intimate satisfaction and the un- 
conditional docility with which our devoted children always 
listen to the voice of the common Father; yet We are not 
unaware of the anxiety with which they once again await 
his words on the great subject which stirs and agitates the 
human heart; the subject of peace, and, in particular, his pre- 
cise and concrete statement on the contribution of the Church 
to the cause of peace itself; that is to say what the contribu- 
tion of the Church cannot be, what it can and should be, 
what it really is. May the Heavenly Father, Who at the 
birth of His Divine Son sent choirs of angels to sing of peace 
upon the earth, deign to inspire Our words. 


SupposED NEUTRALITY OF THE CHURCH 


The present state of affairs demands from Us a frank and 
sincere judgment upon events. But these events have reached 
such a critical stage that We are forced to recognize that the 
world is split into two opposing camps and that all men are 
divided into two clearly separated groups which consequently 
are very loath to concede to anyone any sort of liberty to 
maintain a position of political neutrality. 


Now those who wrongly consider the Church as a kind of 
earthly power, or a sort of world empire, are easily induced 
to demand also from her, as from others, the renunciation of 
her neutrality and a definite election in favor of one or the 
other side. However, there can be no question of the Church 
renouncing her political neutrality, for the simple reason she 
cannot serve purely political interests. 

Let it not be thought that this is a mere play on words or 
concepts. It suffices to have an elementary notion of the foun- 
dation upon which the Church as a society is based, in order 
to understand Our meaning without need of further explana- 
tion. The Divine Redeemer founded the Church in order 
to communicate to all men through her mediation His truth 
and His grace to the end of time. The Church is His “Mys- 
tical Body.” She belongs entirely to Christ, as Christ belongs 
to God, (I Cor. 3, 23.) 

Statesmen, and at times even churchmen, who want to 
make the Spouse of Christ their ally or the instrument of 
their political alliances, either national or international, 
would do injury to the very essence of the Church and would 
inflict damage on the life which is proper to her; in a word, 
they would bring her down to the same level on which con- 
flicting temporal interests are locked in struggle. And this 
is and remains true, even where there is question of ends and 
interests legitimate in themselves. 

Whoever, then, would wish to detach the Church from 
her supposed neutrality, or bring pressure to bear on her in 
the question of peace, or diminish her right freely to deter- 
mine whether, when, or how she may wish to come to a deci- 
sion in the various conflicts, such a one would not make the 
Church’s cooperation in the work of peace easier. For any 
decision on the Church’s part, even in political questions, can 
never be purely political, but must always be “sub specie 
aeternitatis,” in the light of the divine law, of its order, its 
values, its standards, 

It is not rare to see purely temporal powers and institu- 
tions abandon their neutrality, and align themselves today in 
one camp, tomorrow perhaps in another. It is a game of alli- 
ances which can be explained by the constant shifting of tem- 
poral interests. But the Church keeps herself aloof from such 
unstable alliances. If she passes judgment, that does not 


mean that she is thereby abandoning a neutrality hitherto ob- 
served ; for God is never neutral toward human events in the 
course of history, and so neither can His Church be. If she 
speaks and judges on the problems of the day, it is with the 
clear consciousness of anticipating, in the power of the Holy 
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Spirit, the sentence which at the end of time Her Lord and 
Head, judge of the universe, will confirm and sanction. 

Such is the proper and superhuman function of the Church 
regarding political questions. What, then, is the meaning of 
that empty phrase about neutrality which the Church should 
abandon ? 

The Church does not judge according to purely political 
norms. 

Others, on the contrary, in the interests of peace, demand 
the neutrality of the Church. But neither have these a cor- 
rect idea of the place of the Church in the midst of the 
world’s great events. 

She cannot come down from the lofty supernatural sphere 
where political neutrality has no meaning, in the sense in 
which this concept is applied to earthly powers. This does 
not exclude, but rather increases, her share in the toils and 
sufferings of her divided members in either camp, and inten- 
sifies her grief at the clash of opinions and desires in her 
own ranks. 

The Church cannot consent to judge according to exclu- 
sively political norms; she cannot tie the interests of religion 
to particular policies of a purely earthly scope; she cannot 
run the risk of giving any reason for doubting about her re- 
ligious character; she cannot forget for an instant that her 
role of representative of God on earth does not permit her to 
remain indifferent, even for a single moment, between “good” 
and “evil” in human affairs, If that were asked of her, she 
would have to refuse, and the faithful on both sides would, 
in virtue of their supernatural faith and hope, have to under- 
stand and respect her stand. 

Since this contribution cannot be purely political, and 
since the normal place and essential mission of the Church is 
not in the area where nations—friendly, antagonistic, or neu- 
tral—continually meet, bringing with them their ideas and 
concrete political tendencies, what, then, should be her con- 
tribution to the peace? What is the legal right, what the 
peculiar nature of this contribution? 


THE LEGAL RIGHT AND THE PEACEMAKING MIsSION 
OF THE CHURCH 


The legal right? Behold: nowhere will you find it as clear 
and almost palpable as at the Crib of Bethlehem. The Infant 
lying there is the Eternal Son of God made man, and his 
name is “‘princeps pacis,” Prince of Peace. Prince and founder 
of peace—such is the character of the Saviour and Redeemer 
of the whole human race. His sublime divine mission is to 
establish peace between each man and God, between men 
themselves and between peoples. 

This mission, however, and this desire for peace are not 
born of timidity and weakness, which can meet evil and the 
wicked only with resignation and patience. Everything in the 
frailty of the Babe of Bethlehem is hidden majesty and con- 
tained force, which only love restrains, in order to make the 
hearts of men capable of begetting and nurturing peace, and 
give them the strength to overcome and scatter all the forces 
that might compromise its life. 

But the Divine Saviour is also the invisible head of the 
Church; and for that reason His mission of peace lives on 
and is active in the Church. Every year, with the renewed 
memory of Christ’s birth, is renewed, in her deep conscious- 
ness of her title to contribute to the work of peace, a unique 
title which transcends every earthly thing and stems imme- 
diately from God, an essential element of her nature and of 
her religious power. 

This year, once more, the Church kneels before the crib 
and receives her mission from the Divine Infant, the Prince 
of Peace. At his side she sees revealed true human nature, 
true in the fullest sense of the word, for it is the very human 
nature of God, her Creator, her Redeemer, her Restorer. 


With eyes tenderly fixed on the face of the infinitely lovable 
Prince of Peace, she listens to the heartbeats which tell of 
a love embracing all mankind, and is inflamed with ardent 
zeal for this mission of her Lord and Chief, which is also her 
own, the mission of a peacemaker. 

Consciousness of this mission has always been keen and 
effectively active in the Church, especially in her supreme 
leaders, the Roman Pontiffs. Justly then, Our great prede- 
cessor, Leo XIII, recalled to the world the peacemaking 
activity of the Popes when he said in 1899, on the eve of the 
first conference for peace: “And what inspired them (the 
Bishops of Rome) was the consciousness of a very lofty mis- 
sion, the prompting of a spiritual fatherhood which makes 
men brothers and saves them.” (Allocution to the College of 
Cardinals, April 11, 1899. Acta of Leo XIII, Vol. XIX, 
Rome, 1900, p. 271.) And today, as We have said, the 
same is true. 

But when the Church and her Supreme Pastor pass from 
this sweet intimacy of the Babe of Bethlehem, so peaceful 
and heartwarming, into a world that is far from Christ, it 
is like stepping out into a gust of freezing air. That world 
talks nothing but peace; but it has no peace. It claims for 
itself all possible and impossible legal titles to establish peace, 
yet does not know or does not recognize the mission of peace- 
maker that comes directly from God, the mission of peace 
deriving from the religious authority of the Church. 

Poor short-sighted men, whose little field of vision does 
not go beyond the possibilities of the present hour, beyond 
statistics of military and economic potential. How can they 
form the slightest idea of the worth and importance of re- 
ligious authority for the solution of the peace problem? 
Superficial minds, unable to see in all their reality and full- 
ness the value and the creative power of Christianity, how 
can they help being skeptical and disdainful of the power of 
the Church for peace? But others, and please God they are 
the majority, will see with more or less awareness that deny- 
ing to the religious authority of the Church her competence 
in effective action ror the peace has but made more desperate 
the tragic condition of the troubled modern world. 

The defection of many from Christian belief had hastened 
this extreme and almost intolerable state of affairs. And one 
would say that God has answered this rejection of Christ by 
the plague of a permanent menace to peace and the fright- 
ening specter of war. 

Just as the Church’s right to work for peace is unique, so 
is the worth of her contribution to the same cause. 


RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH WITH STATES 


The Church is not a political, but a religious society. That, 
however, does not prevent her from assuming not merely 
external but internal and vital relations with states, 

The Church has in fact been founded by Christ as a so- 
ciety that is visible, and, as such, meets states in the same ter- 
ritory, embraces in her solicitude the same people, and in 
many ways and under different aspects makes use of the same 
means and the same institutions. 

And since the Church and the states live together, besides 
these external and what might be called natural relations, 
there are others, too, interior and vital relations, which have 
their principle and origin in the person of Jesus Christ as 
Head of the Church. For the Son of God by becoming man, 
and truly man, has by that very fact entered into a new rela- 
tionship, a truly vital relationship, with human society, with 
human nature. And this is true whether we consider human 
nature a single unit implying equal personal dignity in all 
men, or human nature as found in multitple particular soci- 
eties, especially those societies which, within the fundamental 
unity of human nature, are necessary to effect, or at least 
perfect, external order and sound organization. 
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SocieTyY OF STATES 


And here We have in mind primarily the family and the 
state, as well as the society of states, since the common good, 
the essential purpose of every state, cannot be attained or 
even imagined without this intrinsic relation of the states to 
the human race as a whole. Under this aspect the indissol- 
uble union of states is demanded by nature. It is a fact which 
is imposed upon them. And in consent to it, although some- 
times hesitantly, they answer the voice of nature, This nat- 
ural union they strive to embody in an external stable frame- 
work, an organization. 

As human experience teaches them, the state and the so- 
ciety of states with its external organization, in spite of all 
their defects, are naturally, given the social nature of man, 
forms of union and order among men; they are necessary for 
human life; they contribute to its perfection. Their very con- 
cept. involves the tranquility of order, that “tranquillitas 
ordinis” which St. Augustine gives as a definition of peace. 
These societies of their very essence exist for peace. 

With them, as societies which exist for maintaining peace, 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace—and with Him the Church 
in whom He continues to live—has entered into a new and 
intimate relationship which elevates and strengthens society. 
This is the basis for the singular contribution which the 
Church by her very nature makes to the cause of peace—that 
is, when her life and her action among men occupy the place 
that is their due. 

And how will all this come about, except through the con- 
tinuous enlightening and strengthening action of the Grace 
of Christ on the minds and hearts of citizens and statesmen, 
so that in all human relationships they recognize and pursue 
the purposes of the Creator, that they strive to enlist the col- 
laboration of individuals and nations for effecting these pur- 
poses, that within as well as among nations they practice so- 
cial justice and charity? 

If men, obeying the Divine Will, will use that sure way 
of salvation, a perfect Christian order in the world, they will 
soon see the possibility of even a just war practically disap- 
pear. For there will be no reason for such a war, once the 
activity of the society of states, as a genuine organization for 
peace, is made secure. 


THE CHRISTIAN OrDER, FOUNDATION AND GUARANTEE 
OF PEACE 


What We have just said shows clearly Our thought in this 
regard. At the crib of the Divine Prince of Peace, We have 
to say again today what We have said before: The world is 
indeed far removed from that order willed by God in Christ, 
the order which guarantees a genuine and lasting peace. Per- 
haps it will be said that in that case it was no use to trace 
out the bold outlines of this order and set in relief the funda- 
mental contribution of the Church to the cause of peace. It 
will be objected that if We say that peace cannot be de- 
fended but by a return to the eternal values of the individual 
person and of mankind. We thus only encourage the cyni- 
cism of skeptics and deepen the discouragement of the friends 
of peace. Finally We will be reproached with admitting that 
these are right who see in an “armed peace” the definitive 
and last word on the subject, a solution that would deplete 
the economic forces and exhaust the nerves of the nations 
of the world. 

Nevertheless, for a practical as well as theoretical estimate 
of the contribution each one can make to the cause of peace, 
especially the Church, even in unfavorable circumstances and 
in spite of the skeptics and pessimists, We think it absolutely 
necessary to fix Our view on the Christian order, today lost 
sight of by so many, in order to see the crux of the problem 
now before us. 


In the first place, such a survey will convince any impar- 
tial observer that the heart of the problem of peace is now 
the spiritual order: the problem is a spiritual lack, a spiritual 
deficiency. Too rare in the world today is the deeply Chris- 
tian sense of values; too few are the true and perfect Chris- 
tians. In this way, men themselves set obstacles in the way 
of actuating the order willed by God. 

Everyone must be convinced of this spiritual element in- 
herent in the danger of war. To awaken that conviction is 
in the first place the duty of the Church, and her primary 
contribution to the peace today. 


Mopern ARMS 


We too—and more than anyone else—deplore the mon- 
strous cruelty of modern weapons. We deplore them and do 
not cease to pray that they may never be employed. But, on 
the other hand, is it not, perhaps a kind of practical material- 
ism and superficial sentimentality to make the existence and 
threat of these weapons the sole and principal consideration 
in the question of peace, while no attention is paid to the 
absence of that Christian order which is the true guarantee 
of peace. 

Hence, among other reasons, the differences of opinion and 
also the inexactitudes concerning the licitness and illicitness 
of modern warfare; hence the illusion of statesmen who 
count too much on the existence or disappearance of those 
weapons. The terror they inspire in the long run begins to 
lose its effect, just like any other cause of terror; or at least 
it would not suffice, if the occasion should arise, to prevent 
the outbreak of a war, especially in those countries where the 
voice of the citizens has not sufficient influence in the deci- 
sions of their governments, 


DIsARMAMENT 


On the other hand, disarmament, or rather the simultane- 
ous and reciprocal reduction of armaments, which We have 
always desired and begged for, is an unstable guarantee of 
lasting peace if it is not accompanied by the abolition of the 
weapons of hate, cupidity, and of overweening lust for pres- 
tige. In other words, whoever connects too closely the ques- 
tion of material weapons with that of peace, is guilty of 
neglecting the primary and spiritual element in every danger 
of war. He does not look beyond figures, and, besides, his 
calculations are necessarily limited to the moment in which 
the conflict threatens to break out. A friend of peace, he will 
always arrive too late to save it. 

If the desire to prevent war is to be truly efficacious, above 
all a remedy must be sought for the spiritual anemia of na- 
tions, for the ignorance of individual responsibility before 
God and man, and for the want of a Christian order which 
alone is able to guarantee peace. To this goal the resources 
of the Church are now directed. 


THE CHRISTIAN OrpDER Is AN ORDER OF LIBERTY 


But here the Church meets with a particular difficulty 
which is due to the state of present social conditions: her ex- 
hortation in favor of the Christian order, as the principal 
factor in securing peace, is at the same time an incentive to 
form a correct idea of true liberty. The ultimate reason is 
that the Christian order, since its purpose is peace, is essen- 
tially an order of liberty. It is the cooperative effort of free 
men and peoples toward the progressive realization in all 
spheres of life of the ends which God has assigned to human- 
ity. It is, however, a pathetic fact that today true liberty is 
not esteemed, or it is no longer possessed. In these circum- 
stances, harmonious cooperation, as the proper condition of 
peace, is internally enervated and anemic, while externally it 
is exposed to perils of every moment. 
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How, for example, can those who in the economic or social 
life want to make everything depend upon society—even the 
direction and security of their own existence—or those who 
today look for their sole daily spiritual nourishment less and 
less from themselves—that is to say, from their personal con- 
victions and knowledge—and more and more from the diet 
prepared in advance by the press, radio, movies and tele- 
vision; how can they conceive true liberty, how can they 
esteem and desire it, if it no longer has a place in their lives? 

Why, they are no more than mere cogs in the various so- 
cial organizations: they are no longer free men capable of 
assuming and accepting a responsible role in public affairs. 

Therefore, if today they cry, “no more war” what trust 
can be put in them? It is not their voice, but the anonymous 
voice of the social group to which they happen to belong. 

This is the sad state of affairs which also impedes the 
Church in her efforts to obtain peace and in her plans for 
the realization of true human liberty which, from the Chris- 
tian viewpoint, is the indispensable element of the social 
order, considered as the organism of peace. In vain would 
she multiply her invitations to men devoid of that realiza- 
tion, and still more uselessly would she direct her pleas to a 
society which has been reduced to sheer automatism. 

Such, however, is the widespread weakness of a world 
which loves emphatically to call itself “the free world.” It 
deceives itself, or else does not understand itself: its strength 
is not based upon true freedom. This is a new danger which 
threatens the peace, and which in the light of Christian social 
order We must deprecate. Whence originates among not a 
few highly placed persons in what is called ‘“‘the free world” 
an aversion to the Church, that importunate preacher of 
something which others pretend to have, but have not, and 
which, by a strange inversion of ideas, they unjustly say that 
the Church has not: We mean respect and esteem for gen- 
uine freedom. 

But the invitation of the Church meets even colder wel- 
come from the opposite camp. Here, indeed, it is claimed, 
true freedom reigns because social life does not depend on 
that uncertain figment of the imagination, the autonomous 
individual, nor does it make public order as indifferent as 
possible to values that are absolute, but everything is strictly 
bound up with and directed toward the existence and devel- 
opment of a defined collectivity. 

The results, however, of the system We are now speaking 
of have not been happy, nor has the activity of the Church 
become easier, for here the tre concept of freedom and per- 
sonal responsibility is defended still less. How could it be 
otherwise when God is not Sovereign, when social life and 
activity do not gravitate around Him, nor have their center 
in Him? Society is nothing but a gigantic machine whose 
order is only apparent, because there no longer exists the 
order of life, of the spirit, of freedom, of peace. Like a 


machine, its activity is material, destructive of human dignity 
and freedom. 

In such a society, the contribution of the Church to peace, 
and her counsels of genuine order in real freedom, are given 
under very difficult circumstances. However, the alleged ab- 
solute social values are capable of inspiring enthusiasm in 
youth at a critical age, while not rarely the youth of the 
opposing side, prematurely disillusioned by bitter experience, 
have become weary, skeptical, incapable of taking any inter 
est in public and social life. 


THE Goop OFFICES OF THE HOLy SEE FOR THE 
PEACEFUL SOLUTION OF CONFLICTS 


Peace, as We have said, cannot be assured unless God 
reigns in the ordered universe He has established, in the duly 
organized society of nations, in which each nation effects 
peace internally among free men and their families, and ex- 
ternally with other nations, an order guaranteed by the 
Church according to her office and in her own field of action. 
Such has always been the aim of great and wise men even 
outside the Church, as also in modern times on the occasion 
of the Vatican Council. (Conc. Vat. postulata patrum, de re 
militari el bello. Coll. Lac. T.7, N.9, N. 861-866.) 

Meanwhile, the Church works for peace by awakening and 
stimulating a practical understanding of the spiritual heart 
of the problem. Faithful to the spirit of her Divine Founder 
and to her mission of love, she endeavors to the best of her 
power to offer her good offices wherever she sees the threat 
of a conflict between nations. Above all else, this Apostolic 
See has never shirked such a duty, and never shall, 


“THE CHURCH OF SILENCE” 


As we all know and deplore with a heart deeply grieved, 
throughout the vast regions of the world, this invitation of 
Ours to peace does not reach, except in mutilated form, the 
“Church of Silence.” Millions cannot profess openly their 
responsibility before God for peace. In their very homes 
and churches even the ancient tradition of the manger, so 
dear and familiar, has been abolished by the despotic will of 
those in power. Millions are in no position to exercise their 
Christian influence for moral freedom and for peace, because 
these words, freedom and peace, have become the stolen 
monopoly of professional trouble-makers and worshippers of 
force. 

Nevertheless, even with bound arms and closed lips, the 
“Church of Silence” nobly responds to Our invitation. With 
a look she points to the still fresh graves of her martyrs, to 
the chains of her confessors, confident that her silent holo- 
caust and her sufferings are a most potent contribution to the 
cause of peace, because they are a most noble invocation and 
a most compelling title to win from the Divine Prince of 
Peace grace and mercy for the fulfillment of her mission. 
“Grant peace, O Lord, in our days.” 


The Nature of the Crisis and the Prospects 


for Peace 
UNITY OF UNITED STATES AND BRITISH COMMONWEALTH ESSENTIAL 
By ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign Minister 
Delivered at Columbia University, New York, N. Y., January 11, 1952 


me by conferring this degree upon me this afternoon. I 
fully understand that this honor is extended not to me 
personally, but to the University of Britain, of which I have 


I AM indeed grateful for the compliment you have paid 


the honor to be Chancellor. I am also grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to deliver the Silver Lecture and thus follow in the 
footsteps of two great Americans, my predecessors on this 
occasion—General Marshall and General Eisenhower. 
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I am going to speak today on international affairs and the 
pursuit of peace. No subject is of greater concern to us all. 
In this, we reflect a wide anxiety throughout the world. 

For twenty-five years I have been concerned with interna- 
tional problems. I have taken some part in the search for 
peace in responsible years of office, as well as in those of 
greater freedom and less responsibility in opposition. In the 
twentieth century, as far back as we can remember, peace has 
been precarious and elusive. After the first World War we 
tried to establish it through the League of Nations, I had 
some share in that work at Geneva. I was always a believer 
in the League and in the principles which it set out to estab- 
lish. I still am. I was therefore convinced that after the sec- 
ond World War we must dare once more and do better. 

And so it was that while the war still raged, we began our 
work to lay the foundations of the United Nations. In that 
organization the world has tried again. Some of the mistakes 
of the previous experiment have been avoided, It has a wider 
and more universal character than the League could ever 
command. Above all, it enjoys the membership of the United 
States. Here, in New York, where the United Nations has 
its headquarters, I am glad to declare once again the faith of 
His Majesty’s Government—and my own faith—in the ideal 
of an international society which the United Nations was 
established to create. 

We shall persevere through every discouragement to make 
it work. We believe that it will prevail. Unfortunately, the 
first principle on which the United Nations was based—co- 
@peration between the four great powers—has not yet been 
realized. The hope that one world would accept and abide 
by the rule of law has failed us. This is a calamity we all 
deplore. There is sad disillusion and disarray. All who con- 
sider foreign affairs ask with anxiety what is now the goal; 
how, in so much tangle and turmoil, can peace be secured? 

My purpose today is to give you some account of how I 
view this scene, the nature of the crisis, and the prospects of 
peace. I want also to describe where my country stands, the 
motives for our actions in face of these issues. And, finally, 
I will try to show how I believe that the free nations, led by 
the United States and the British Commonwealth, can find 
the way out; how peace can be achieved and what kind of 
peace we can expect it to be; how we should conduct our- 
selves and our diplomatic action. 

The human crisis today is not primarily a material one; 
it is a crisis of the mind and the spirit. Our mastery over 
nature and our control of physical power have so far out- 
stripped our self-control that we have become very danger- 
ous animals. 

At the center of our problem lies the need for the human 
race to match its material and technical advance with ethical 
and political progress. It is our duty to seek solutions of the 
immediate and practical problems which lie around this cen- 
tral theme. And these are formidable enough. I mean such 
problems as the relation between the individual and society, 
the conflict between national and international loyalties, and 
the wide divergence in thought and outlook amongst peoples 
living in different parts of the world and under varying sys- 
tems of society. It is on this level that understanding be- 
tween the British and American peoples is the compelling 
need, And fortunately, it is also on this level that it is nat- 
ural and instinctive; if we stand together there is no prob- 
lem we cannot solve. United we lead, divided we falter, 
maybe to disaster, 

There is a lively danger in the complexity of the problems 
that concern us in these days. Some may fear that events are 
sweeping mankind towards unknown and perhaps cata- 
strophic ends. They doubt their ability to control or direct 


their destiny. This sense of political fatalism is a symptom 
of the fever from which the world is suffering. It weakens 
the instinct of leadership. It opens the door to those forces 
which prey on the moral weakness of men and reduce the 
individual to servitude. These doubts and fears are multi- 
plied by the pace and tension of modern life. 


MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 

Strangely enough, they are also to a certain degree a nat- 
ural consequence of the development of our democracy. De- 
mocracy means many millions of independent opinions. As 
a result, it makes the task of influencing and guiding public 
opinion much more difficult for those who are called upon 
to lead. That is right; it is also inevitable. Traditional com- 
mon beliefs, long-held loyalties, articles of faith, and the ties 
of race, history or interest: these are the natural forces which 
bind men together. But in the modern age many of them 
have been loosened by the upheavals of war and the strains 
of economic change. Some of them have been discarded alto- 
gether. And in their place are new voices, new ventures, 
new ideas. 

It is a formidable task to blend these voices together in 
some sensible harmony. Yet that is what we have to do. 
For the enemy stands at the gate, ready to take advantage 
of our discord, playing upon the lonely and isolated minds of 
men and attempting by every means to herd them together in 
droves where independent thought can have no play. 

Three hundred years ago, the poet Milton wrote: 

“But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 


Today the grim engine is communism, which, once it has 
seized upon a country, destroys the mind of the people and 
turns them into truckloads of unanimous and anonymous 
robots. Mechanical men are easily unanimous, We must, 
therefore, think of our countries—yours and mine—as the 
guardians of those treasured gifts, independent thought and 
diversity of opinion. These are the sacred charge of the uni- 
versities of the free world. If we can understand the nature 
of the crisis we have to face, we shall be less afraid of it and 
more able to deal with it. The contest is between the gen- 
erous faith of western civilization and the bitter doctrine of 
Communist imperialism. 


Rep AssAULT ON EvurROPE 


Let us make no mistake, The Communist assault on free 
and democratic thought is more formidable than was its 
Facist counterpart of yesterday. Taking advantage of every 
contradiction and weakness in western society, communism 
nearly absorbed a western Europe confused by the after- 
math of war. That no doubt is what the Communists hoped 
for. But they failed. Moral resistance began to stiffen in 
the west. Thanks to American generosity in Marshall aid, 
lifeblood flowed again, and the economics of the western 
nations began to revive. 


But side by side with this policy of penetration, the Com- 


munists have not hesitated to use the threat of force. We 
know the story only too well—Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Korea. The Soviets never disarmed, and they rearmed their 
satellites in defiance of the terms of the peace treaties. 
Overwhelming force in the Communist camp has been used 
to intimidate or overthrow the weaker and more exposed of 
the struggling democratic states. To all this there could 
only be one answer. We had to look to our physical de- 
fenses. We had to re-arm: to oppose positions of strength 
to the use of force, wherever it might appear. The free 
democracies have rejected dictatorial doctrines on their 
merits, They must not be imposed by force of arms. To 
allow this would be to betray our heritage. 
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East-West BALANCE 


We seek to establish a more even balance of force be- 
tween the East and West. But this does not stand alone in 
our endeavor. We must not for a moment forget that other 
challenge—the unceasing attempt to undermine the economic 
life and the morale of our people. This is the heart of the 
matter, and the Communists know it. I would put it to you 
like this. —The purpose of our armed strength is to provide 
a dike behind which the practice of freedom may grow and 
flourish. We know for certain that, provided the dike holds, 
freedom will triumph over fear. That is the most that 
material force can ever do—or should ever attempt to do— 
in a conflict of ideas. It is not in our minds to use the new 
strength which we are building up for any other purpose 
than that. We must never cease to make it clear that this 
is our objective. 

Already there must be serious doubts in the mind of any 
aggressor who might be tempted to dare a direct trial of 
strength. But there are parts of the world where it is not 
clear beyond doubt that open or concealed aggression will 
lead to such an issue between East and West. That is 
dangerous for us all. We can afford no breach in the dike 
at any point. 

But apart from communism, we are confronted with 
another problem. The sentiment of nationalism is usually 
good. When it is genuine we all respect and wish to en- 
courage it. But this same sentiment can also find expres- 
sion in an unbridled frenzy, which is none the less formidable 
to deal with because it is often a cloak for domestic failure. 
Where standards of life are falling when they should be 
rising, the temptation is strong to divert attention from home 
politics and foster anti-foreign hatreds. It is not often re- 
sisted. This is conspicuously true in the Middle East. 

Let me make it clear where my country stands in that 
area of the world. We have no imperialist ambitions. We 
neither added, nor sought to add, one square inch to our 
territories as a result of the war, in which we played a not 
unworthy part. We are not seeking selfish ends, Our 
policy in Egypt today bears this out. The Suez Canal is an 
international waterway, whose free passage is of world con- 
cern, We do not guard the canal for ourselves alone. The 
approach which we have recently made to Egypt is a joint 
one with the United States, France and Turkey. It offers 
Egypt a full and equal partnership with us all. We seek 
in effect a joint arrangement to ensure the freedom of this 
international highway and the security of the Middle East 
as a whole. 

In Persia, too, we are looking for a reconciliation between 
genuine national aspirations and the wider needs of the free 
nations. We want to see the great oil industry which we 
founded there working once again, bringing prosperity to 
the Persian people and adding to the resources of the world’s 
economy. There is nothing greedy about that. We have not, 
so far, been able to obtain any practical proposals from the 
Persian Government on which we could negotiate a settle- 
ment. But now the International Bank is making an ap- 
proach which we sincerely hope will lead to constructive 
negotiation. We ourselves accept the general principles 
which the bank has worked out, and we believe that they 
are fair. 


Joint ENDEAVOR 


Let me repeat, our main purpose in all these Middle 
Eastern problems is to make them a matter of joint endeavor 
with you and with all others who will work with us to 
build a sense of confidence and security. I have been en- 
couraged to find in these last few days how closely our 


thoughts and policies are aligned with yours in this great 
enterprise. Throughout the Middle East there is other work 
to do; the standards of life and the prospects for the future 
present startling contrasts. Some have gained new wealth 
from oil, while others still balance a precarious budget. You 
on a large scale, we on a more limited one within our present 
resources, are giving active financial and material help to 
these Middle-Eastern lands today, And in what we are 
doing we shall work together. 

And now let me speak to you about my own country and 
our policy in Europe. Our aim, like that of the United 
States, is peace—a peace founded on freedom and justice 
and on respect for the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. The free peoples, perplexed and bearing heavy 
burdens, look for a magic formula for peace. There is, un- 
fortunately, no such formula. There is no short cut, no 
painless solution. But if we look at what is taking place 
around us, we can see the beginnings of the assurance which 
we seek, The growing interdependence of nations, the many 
experiments in international cooperation, the increasing aware- 
ness of common interest amongst widely scattered peoples, 
it is in these that the answer is already in part to be found. 
Gradually, with many false starts and setbacks, we are mov- 
ing toward an internationally organized society. We cannot 
yet see what shape and character it will assume, but we can 
see that it is on the way. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 


In all these experiments your country and mine are play- 
ing their part. Our representatives stand beside yours at 
council tables and at conferences the world over. But, in 
order to be effective in these matters, we must be allowed 
to act as our character and instincts inspire us. If we are to 
help our friends, we must do so in a way which is possible 
for us, The fortunes of Britain are bound up with the sea. 
The oceans have always been a highway linking us with 
other nations, never a barrier. The Atlantic Ocean unites us 
with you and Canada, while our Western European neigh- 
bors look out upon it, too. 

Therefore the North Atlantic Treaty, though it was 
called into being to meet a threat and has so far principally 
concentrated on problems of defense, has a much wider mean- 
ing and message for us. We see it as the first phase of a 
constantly developing Atlantic community in which we shall 
play with you a full and leading part. Already the members 
of this treaty are studying how they can work together more 
effectively in the constructive tasks of peace as well as in 
defense. We believe that the Atlantic community as it de- 
velops will show how states can live together and, by uniting 
their efforts, provide a fuller life for their peoples, 

This treaty is not a temporary expedient arising from the 
threat of Soviet aggression. It is a permanent association, 
intimate but not exclusive, for we will always preserve our 
Commonwealth ties. It sets the pattern for the future of 
political life in the free world. 


BriTAIN’s CONTRIBUTIONS 


The material contributions my country can make to all 
this is very considerable, though not so large as yours. You 
will forgive me if I mention some of the ways in which we 
are contributing to the common effort. Nearly half of the 
world’s shipping is built in United Kingdom shipyards today. 
In British industry our workers are working an average of 
47.9 hours a week, Those are hours actually worked. One- 
third of our labor force is provided by women. 

We hold our own in the most modern aspects of produc- 
tion. Our jet engines and aircraft are, as you know, second 
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to none. The fundamental research which opened up the 
development of atomic energy was very largely the work of 
British scientists. We have done extensive work on its in- 
dustrial application, As regards defense, our full-time armed 
forces now exceed 850,000 men. We have universal military 
training for two years. After this period our young men 
have to spend three and a half years in an auxiliary force. 

I have mentioned the British divisions which stand on the 
Continent of Europe under the Supreme Allied Commander. 
British bases are spread over the whole world—Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, the Suez Canal Zone, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, the West Indies, and so on. We have troops stationed 
in nineteen different points outside the United Kingdom. 
The Royal Navy is second only to the United States Navy 
in size and strength. 

But it is not only physical resources which count. We 
believe that the character and reputation, and above all the 
will, of our country are real factors of strength in the fight 
for freedom. We have unshaken confidence in ourselves and 
in our free institutions. We take pride in the Empire and 
in the Commonwealth, where independent nations in whose 
fortunes the British have played a major part choose of their 
own free will to be linked with their Commonwealth part- 
ners. We see in this family of nations the same instinct for 
“variety in unity,” for common action without constitutional 
forms, which has inspired our own political life at home. 
For us it is the source of faith and the mainspring of en- 
deavor. 

AssociATION THAT ENDURES 


That, we believe, is the kind of association which endures. 

The American and British peoples should each understand 
the strong points in the other’s national character. If you 
drive a nation to adopt procedures which run counter to its 
instincts, you weaken and may destroy the motive force of 
its action. This is not something you would wish to do, or 
any of us would wish to do, to an ally on whose effective 
cooperation we depend. 

You will realize that I am speaking of the frequent sug- 
gestions that the United Kingdom should join a Federation 
on the Continent of Europe. This is something which we 
know, in our bones, we cannot do. We know that if we 
were to attempt it, we should relax the springs of our action 
in the Western Democratic cause and in the Atlantic Asso- 
ciation which is the expression of that cause. For Britain’s 
story and her interests lie far beyond the Continent of 
Europe. Our thoughts move across the seas to the many 
communities in which our people play their part, in every 
corner of the world. That is our life: without it we should 
be no more than some millions of people living on an island 
off the coast of Europe. 

But does this mean that we are turning our backs on 
Europe? 

Certainly not. 


ARMED Forces IN EvuROPE 


I would remind you of a few facts. Apart from the bitter 
struggle which we are waging in Malaya and our contribu- 
tion to the United Nations forces in Korea, apart from the 
substantial force which we have to keep in the Middle East 
in the interests of common defense, we have the largest 
armored force on the Continent of Europe of any of the 
Atlantic powers. And we have undertaken to keep it there, 
as well as our other forces, as long as they are required in 
the interests of North Atlantic defense, 

Is this abandoning Europe? 

We have played a leading part in the economy of Europe. 


We have promised our full support to all European efforts 
to achieve greater unity. Our position on all this is well 
understood by our European friends. When the Prime Min- 
ister and I were in Paris, shortly before we came to the 
United States, we had talks with the French Government 
on these matters and the statement which we issued jointly 
then showed how thoroughly we are agreed. I do not think 
there should be any more misunderstanding. 

I therefore claim that we should be judged by our effective 
actions. I have heard it suggested that further military aid 
from the United States should be made conditional upon 
quicker progress toward political and economic unity. This 
is surely illogical. The test for material aid in building up 
a joint defense should be the effective use of the resources 
which each partner commands. By this standard, the for- 
midable British rearmament program is the measure of our 
contribution. 


Far East SITUATION 


I have spoken about Europe, the Middle East and the 
Atlantic. 

What of the Far East? 

In that vast area the threat of Communist advance and 
infiltration confronts us at many points, In Korea a direct 
aggression has been halted and hurled back by the action of 
the United Nations, in which by far the largest part has 
been courageously borne by your country. I bring to you the 
tribute of the British people—our admiration and our sym- 
pathy for the sacrifices which it has involved. We are 
proud to have a Commonwealth force fighting alongside 
yours in this great enterprise. Each one of us is in debt to 
those thousands of young men who have risked and given 
up their lives in this cause. All good men now hope that the 
fighting in Korea can be brought to an end with an armis- 
tice, and that a political settlement in Korea will follow, 
which will give effect to the principles which the United 
Nations has fought to uphold. 

But even this would not give us a Far Eastern settlement. 

In Indo-China the French have been fighting a defensive 
battle with utmost difficulty—at heavy cost and with a 
severe drain on their resources. Today we salute the mem- 
ory of their great soldier-statesman General De Lattre, In 
Malaya, we, for our part, have been waging a long and 
bitter struggle against guerrilla forces. These positions must 
be held. It should be understood that the intervention by 
force by Chinese Communists in South-East Asia—even if 
they were called volunteers—would create a situation no 
less menacing than that which the United Nations met and 
faced in Korea. In any such event the United Nations should 
be equally solid to resist it. 

The world is in grievous trouble. It is divided into two 
camps. The war or the threat of war weighs directly or 
indirectly on all peoples. I do not consider that the risks of 
a world war are greater today than they were a year or two 
years ago. In fact I believe the reverse. But it is essential 
that we should understand the realities and be patient in 
seeking solutions of the issues which divide the nations. 


DesIRE FOR SURVIVAL 


I believe that the Russian Communist empire shares with 
other states and nations the desire for survival. I do not 
believe that the Soviet leaders are eager to face the utter 
chaos and destruction which would result from a full-scale 
conflict with the West. They are on the whole careful and 
calculating in the risks they take. It is part of their dogma 
that the home of the revolution must not be needlessly 
endangered. 
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Therefore, we have grounds to expect that so long as our 
own position is clear, and so long as we are plainly capable 
of punishing an aggression, there will be no major war. We 
have reason to hope that it will eventually be possible to 
establish, not all at once, but agreement by agreement, a 
basis for existence free from the constant fear of war. This 
may well be something less than true peace and understand- 
ing—for Soviet methods and doctrine offer little prospect 
of that—but it would be far better than the present atmos- 
phere in which we live. We might then advance through 
a period of lessening tension. During this phase the West 
would continue firmly and patiently with its present policy 
to restore equilibrium of force; seek to conclude local and 
limited settlements of outstanding issues; avoid provocation ; 
and work toward a general agreement to live and let live, 
based on mutually recognized positions of strength. Thus 
the world might move forward toward stability and settled 
relations. 

A program of this kind explains and justifies the sacrifices 
which we are now called upon to make. It gives us a pros- 
pect for our future and the future of our children. It places 


our rearmament effort in its true perspective, It answers 
the doubts and fears of those who tell us that to rearm on 
the present scale must lead in the end to war. We do not 
accept this fatalism. 

Here, then, is what we can do. 

First, to build up sufficient strength to deter aggression 
and to prevent the intimidation of free and democratic 
peoples. 

Secondly, not to overstrain ourselves and our economies 
so that we give victory to communism through the back door. 

Thirdly, as we grow strong, and when we are strong, to 
remember and make plain to all the strictly defensive and 
protective purpose of our armed strength. 

And, finally, to seek, by negotiation from strength, set- 
tlements of disputes and lasting peace. 

We believe that this is the way out. We believe that our 
gathering strength can and must be used for peace. The 
United States and the British Commonwealth, keeping these 
purposes always in their minds, and remaining at all costs 
united to pursue them, can lead the world into a peaceful 
future by tolerance, understanding and restraint. 


The Frontiers of Freedom 


DEPENDENT NATIONS CANNOT CLAIM TO BE SOVEREIGN POWERS 
By IRVING T. McDONALD, News Analyst and Radio Commentator 
Delivered before the Association of Surgeons of the New York Central System, Boston, Massachusetts, October 4, 1951 


today, our eyes are confronted by a spectacle both 

strange and dismaying. It is a prospect of frighten- 
ing disorder. Peoples are agitated and feverish, convulsing 
unmistakably toward some cosmic climacteric. 

And over all there looms the question which presses its 
most urgent demand upon the mind and heart of the age: 
Are these the labor pains of final renaissance, to bring forth 
at long last the glorious day of universal liberty, when men 
everywhere will achieve the golden splendor of freedom, 
which our own forefathers first wrought upon this conti- 
nent? Or are these the consuming agonies of a cancer-ridden 
race, which, thrashing through its dying throes, will drag 
down to destruction our own American freedoms? 

Are we to be the victors, or the victims? Will the final 
event count us the savior, or must we, too, be numbered 
among the damned ? 

Up to these latter years, there was something fine and 
dignified about our position in the world; something simple, 
direct and wholesome, candid and confident. It was possible 
to understand it without fear, to face it forthrightly, and to 
teach it to our children without shame. 

We had our simple scriptures to tell us that we were en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness; that to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among men, de- 
tiving their just powers from the consent of the Governed. 
It was our mission as a nation to establish justice, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity. And we were highly resolved 
that our Honored Dead should not have died in vain, and 
that Government of the people, by the people, for the people 
should not perish from the earth. 

These, the testaments of our faith. These, the guideposts 
of our national dedication. 


A S we gaze out across the curving surfaces of the world 


Do they still prevail today, fully and honestly, in their 
original intention? Or have we gradually slipped into a 
condition where these noble assertions of our native dedica- 
tion have become empty formulae, wrung dry of their in- 
tended meaning, suffering arbitrary interpretations to justify 
matters far beyond the purposes of their authors—even, 
perhaps, contrary to those purposes? 

Are the frontiers of our freedom still fortified? Do we 
have the assurance that our flag is still there? Or are those 
boundaries being quietly erased, to permit the flood-waters of 
an unsuspected and uninvited kind of international authori- 
tarianism to wash in upon us and submerge our American 
sovereignty ? 

Are we, the People of the United States, still the masters 
of our own destinies? Or must those destinies be henceforth 
determined by methods unauthorized by our Constitution, 
unsanctioned by popular consent? 

We are now plunged deep in a crisis which can only be 
resolved by answering those questions. Our nation is at war. 
We have been at war for fifteen months. Those who wish to 
cling to the consoling fiction that this is a mere police action 
are at liberty to do so. But to the mind which is not afraid 
to face the truth, this is the first military phase of World 
War III. 

There is a mistaken impression in some quarters that geo- 
graphical boundaries have something to do with whether a 
war is a world war or not. Whenever you have the major 
powers of the world fighting each other, each supported by 
military contingents of many allies or satellites as the case 
may be, then you have world war in fact. In the Korean 
peninsula, the military forces of the United States, sup- 
ported by token forces of some score of non-Communist 
nations, are fighting the armies of the Communist Inter- 
national-North Koreans, Red Chinese, and Eastern Euro- 
peans numbering an estimated ten thousand troops of Polish, 
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East Germans, Czechoslovakian and Balkan puppet forces, 
all supplied, trained, equipped and directed by the Soviet 
Union. 

One requires to be extremely naive, indeed, to hold the 
belief that a war in which the military forces of some thirty- 
odd nations are engaged in active combat is anything short 
of a world war—especially when the opposing powers in- 
clude the great nations of the East and West, whose national 
interests are in conflict in every quarter of the globe. 

If this, is then, the beginning of World War III, it 
becomes vitally important that the position of the United 
States be clearly understood, that our national sovereignty 
be firmly upheld, and that your rights and mine, as Ameri- 
can citizens, remain unimpaired, For under the Constitution 
of the United States, you and I are pretty important people. 
We are specifically designated as the real and final authority 
for the conduct of our Government. 

We are responsible for the formulation of its policies, 
it is for us to determine how those policies shall be executed, 
or when and in what manner they shall be changed. For we 
are the Governed, you and I. And it is set down for all 
men to read, that our Government can only derive its just 
powers from us. It is only when we recognize that principle, 
only when we accept it and act vigorously upon it, that we 
are worthy of our American citizenship. And it will only 
be when we fail in that responsibility that we will most 
certainly lose the liberties which are the very heart of that 
citizenship. And to lose the heart of freedom, is to join the 
ranks of the Marching Dead, the regimented cadavers of 
the totalitarian state. 

I am not aware that we have consented to any alteration 
of our national sovereignty since the first North Korean 
shot was fired across the 38th parallel on June 25th, 1950. 
And yet, certain events have been permitted to take place 
since that date which would give the impression that we 
have. 

I take as an outstanding and unforgettable example, the 
inhibitions which have been admittedly imposed upon our 
armed forces in Korea, to forbid them to use all the legiti- 
mate means at their disposal to defend themselves against 
the attacks of their enemy. In one instance, as it has been 
fully established by the testimony given at the MacArthur 
hearings, the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Secretary of State were in full agreement last December, 
that the Fifth Air-Force in Korea should be authorized to 
engage in hot pursuit of enemy aircraft across the Yalu 
River. It was further established that this decision, reached 
by the highest executive authority of our Government, was 
vetoed by other Governments. And the impression was 
given that those other Governments had the right of veto in 
those premises, by virtue of the fact that they, too, had mili- 
tary forces in Korea, although they were only token forces. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the conduct of military operations 
in Korea is the sole responsibility of the United States. 
No other Government has an ounce of legal right to inter- 
fere. Under the Resolution which was enacted in the Secur- 
ity Council on July 7th, 1950, the United Nations asked 
the United States to assume command of military operations 
in Korea. They thereby delegated to the United States the 
full power to decide all questions pertaining to the prosecu- 
tion of those operations, whether tactical or strategic. At 
no point in that Resolution did any other power reserve 
the right to interfere in or to veto those decisions. To the 
contrary, they voluntarily and explicitly relinquished those 
rights when, in Art. 6 of the Resolution, the Security 


Council “Requests the United States to provide the Secur- 
ity Council with reports, as appropriate, on the course of 
action taken under the unified command.” This stipulation, 
as you cannot help observing, merely calls on the United 
States to report to the United Nations on actions which 
have been performed. It does not call for consultation on 
tactical or strategic decisions. Most importantly, it does not 
impose any limit whatsoever on the military actions which 
may be taken by the United States Command, to discharge 
the mission entrusted to it by the United Nations. There- 
fore, when the Government of the United States yielded to 
the pressure of our Allies, and withdrew its consent for 
hot pursuit, it created a definite problem in the realm of our 
national sovereignty. 

Well, to justify this change, it was explained that to 
carry the war across the Yalu River would be a political 
decision, not a military one; that therefore it belonged out- 
side the category of action which was authorized by the 
Security Council’s resolution. It was called a political de- 
cision because it would involve extending the war to include 
a new enemy, the Government of Communist China. 

But that decision, that political decision, had already 
been made. It had been made by Communist China. The 
Red Chinese had entered the war against the United Na- 
tions. That was the clear fact. That was the political fact. 
In self defense, in self-respect, in honor, in justice to their 
fighting forces in Korea, the United Nations had no rational 
alternative than to recognize that political fact—to acknowl- 
edge that the political decision had been made, that the 
entire problem had been removed from the political order, 
and had become exclusively a military matter. 

But the United Nations, in a mad and arbitrary insis- 
tence upon the fantastic, rejected the truth, clung and still 
clings stubbornly to the fiction, and thereby has wantonly 
and outrageously betrayed the United States Command, 
played ducks and drakes with the lives of American soldiers, 
and rushed with unpardonable stupidity into the deadfall 
of the enemy. 

For the United Nations still binds the United States 
Command to restore peace and order to Korea, but it 
refuses to recognize the military existence of the one power 
which now opposes that mission effectively on the field of 
battle. It has walked weakly into the ancient trap of ag- 
gressive totalitarianism, the undeclared war. By refusing 
to acknowledge that a state of war exists with Red China, 
the United Nations is protecting our major military enemy 
from the full consequences of war, while it permits him to 
wage all-out and unlimited war against us to the full extent 
of his capacity to do so. 

If the realistic fact were officially recognized, the grim 
and undeniable fact that we are truly at war with Commun- 
ist China—if that fact were recognized when it first became 
evident last November, it is possible to believe that the 
Korean War would have been ended six months ago. For 
under a legalized and declared state of war, the China 
coast would have been blockaded, strategic targets within 
China would have been destroyed, enemy supply lines would 
have been interdicted before they reached Korea, and the 
Chinese armies would have been left to wither on the vine 
just as many a Japanese combat unit was left to wither on 
the islands of the Pacific. 

Japan was a far more formidable military enemy than 
China. At no time in the war did we have ground forces 
in the Pacific equalling more than one-third of the ground 
forces of the Japanese army. But as soon as we had retaken 
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the Philippines and captured Okinawa, it was possible to 
lay down a tight blockade of Japan. ‘That blockade com- 
pletely disrupted the enemy’s industry and economy; and 
his armies, still outnumbering ours, had no choice but to 
surrender, because they no longer possessed the industrial 
potential necessary to keep them in active combat. 

To have taken these same measures against Communist 
China when they were urged by General MacArthur last 
November, would have been both legally and morally justi- 
fiable, and would have long since brought the Red Chinese 
to their knees, to save the lives of countless American boys. 

Now the reason that is officially given for our insane 
solicitude for the Chinese enemy, is the fear that to strike at 
China would bring Russia into the war. That is a very 
synthetic fear. It ignores certain facts that are germane to 
the issue. It ignores the basic principle that war is a cal- 
culated risk, at best, and in this case, the calculation belittles 
the risk. It ignores the fact that Russia will never go to 
war until she is sure she can win, and that when she is 
sure, she will attack whether we provoke her or not. It 
ignores the fact that Russia cannot win a war either in 
Korea, Manchuria, or China, because she has neither the 
rail nor the road facilities to supply an army of sufficient 
size in any of those places. It ignores the fact that if Russia 
had any intention of intervening decisively in Korea, she 
could have already done so without using Soviet forces. 
She has at her command the well-trained and well-equipped 
armies and air-forces of her European satellites. Yet the 
total number of Eastern European Communists now en- 
gaged in Korea does not exceed ten thousand. 

No, it is not the fear of Soviet reprisal that forbids us 
to make war on the China that is making war on us. It 
is once again the veto of certain of our Allies. 

It is the veto of Britain, who recognizes Red China, who 
has large commercial investments’ in Red China, who fears 
for the security of the Crown Colony of Hong Kong, and 
who has repeatly expressed her friendship for Peiping by in- 
sisting that Formosa must be given to Red China, and that 
the Chinese Communists must be welcomed to membership 
in the United Nations, where the first qualification for 
membership requires that a nation be peace-loving. 

And it is the veto of France, who fears the trouble-making 
potential of the French Communist Party, but who, with a 
curious kind of illogic, is now appealing for more and more 
American military equipment to help French Armies fight 
in Indo-China, where her Communist foe is trained and 
armed by the Red Chinese just across the border. 

And it is the veto of India, which is on the verge of a 
bloody war with Pakistan for dominion over the rich prov- 
ince of Kashmir. Kashmir stands adjacent to Tibet. A year 
or so ago, Communist China invaded and conquered Tibet, 
and now the two thousand miles of border that lies between 
= and India are heavily guarded by the troops of Red 

ina. 

_ And it is the veto of our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
in general, for they oppose a more vigorous prosecution of 
the war in Korea lest it commit to the defense of freedom 
in Asia, the American fighting forces, American military 
equipment, American money, which they would naturally 
prefer to see reserved exclusively for the defense of Europe. 

This argument over the relative priority as between 
Europe and Asia has always seemed to me to be tainted with 
short-sightedness, if not something less forgivable. It over- 
looks the great and undeniable fact which must—or ought 
to—be the guiding principle of all our military plans: the 
fact that this is a war, not merely for the preservation of 


either Europe or Asia, but for the salvation of the entire 
world. It overlooks the contingent fact that if we lose the 
lands, the peoples and the resources of Asia, we multiply 
almost to infinity the difficulties of saving Europe. With 
Asia gone, the Middle East must follow. To lose the 
Middle East is to lose the strategic land-bridge between 
three continents, the bridge over which the surging seas 
of Eurasian forces could flow in blood-letting spate across 
the Suez and over the vital northern coast of Africa, to 
deprive us of indispensable bases, cut our supply to the East, 
and to outflank Europe from the south. It overlooks the 
equally pertinent fact that all the armaments, all the man- 
power which the Oriental Reds are forced to commit and to 
sacrifice in Korea, or may be compelled to commit and 
sacrifice in Manchuria or Continental China,—all come 
from the same Communist storehouse which supplies the 
enemy’s forces in Europe, and that the more men and muni- 
tions the Communist International loses in the East, the 
less they'll have to throw against the West; that it is 
strongly to the advantage of the West to see the cities of 
Asia laid waste, rather than to suffer again the devastation 
of Europe. 

The facts are not possible to controvert. And an honest 
interpretation of them can only lead to the logical conclusion 
that the best insurance against a Soviet attack on Europe, 
would be a more vigorous prosecution of the war we are 
already fighting in Korea. 

How many times were we told during the recent war 
that the Battle of Boston was being fought in London? 
that every bomb that fell on the Strand was one bomb less 
that could explode on the Common? that the frontiers of 
America were on the Maginot Line? that unless we defeated 
the foe on the continent of Europe, we would have to meet 
him ultimately on the soil of the United States? 

We believed that, because it was true, and we marshalled 
our forces accordingly. 

It is no less true today that the Battle of Europe is being 
fought in Asia. 

And yet, the position of the European people themselves 
is not hard to understand. Indeed, it is entitled to our 
most genuine sympathy, even though we may fail to approve 
its total and ultimate wisdom. Those people are sick and 
tired of war. That is not a figure of speech. Their sickness 
and their weariness are a clinical condition that besets both 
mind and body. The ravages of physical health are far 
from checked. The sunken standards of living are heavy 
depressants of the spirit. And the memories of the occupa- 
tion and the blitz stalk their dreams by night, and make 
their judgments by day subject to deep-lying and invincible 
psychoses, They cannot bear the thought of going through it 
all again, nor could we, if we were they. Come what may, 
cost what it may elsewhere, they are determined, by any 
means and by all means, to postpone until the remotest 
possible moment, the day when that historic horror might 
repeat itself in their experience. Compromise, temporize— 
hope with an anguished wistfulness that a miracle may hap- 
pen to change everything. But bear ever at the forefront 
of our policy the demand that the present and immediate 
defense of our own hearths and homes must come first, 
before all others. 

Is this ignoble of them? 

When you and I have shuddered through nights of terror 
in a bomb-shelter that is itself vibrant with concussion; 
when we have emerged into the morning smoke to see our 
homes in ruins; when we have seen our own children cold 
and starving under years of tyrannical oppression; when 
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we have heard the hoarse screams in the night, cut short 
by the rattle of machine-gun fire; when we have drained 
the bitter cup of degredation to the dregs of despair—when 
we have done these things and then failed to feel as those 
frightened people now feel—then let us call them ignoble. 

But the very fact that there are places where judgments 
are being reached and national policies formulated in just 
such atmosphere of remembered terror, must warn us most 
urgently against accepting or condoning those judgments 
and those policies wherever they impinge upon our own 
vital destinies. 

Yet such as these are the real reasons why we are not 
permitted to win the war we are fighting in Korea—the real 
reasons why we are forbidden, for the first time in our 
history as a nation, to defeat an enemy on the field of battle. 
And in the fifteen months which that war has already 
endured, the United States has suffered more casualties than 
we suffered during the first fifteen months of World 
War II. In that period of World War II, our losses were 
80,620, with 6,860 killed. In Korea, the latest American 
casualty list, issued yesterday, numbers 87,650, with 14,734 
killed in action—more than twice as many deaths, despite 
the vast improvements in medical care. And those are only 
the reported casualties. The real number we know to be 
substantially greater. 

The legal and moral exercise of our military power to 
serve the righteous purpose of the people of the United 
States, to save American lives and to conserve the economic 
strength from which so much of our freedom and the free- 
dom of the entire world derives—this exercise is being 
curbed by devious considerations which serve the advantage 
of other powers far more than they serve ours. Just as the 
Soviet Union is able to wage war without committing 
Soviet troops to action by using the soldiers of its satellites, 
so do our Allies now wage war without committing more 
than token forces of their own troops, by using as satellite 
soldiers the fighting men of the United States. 

And so successful have they been in this regard, that they 
are now moving, through the United Nations, to make it 
a standard, binding, and permanent policy. 

Day before yesterday, the Collective Measures Committee 
of the General Assembly announced a plan which provides 
that whenever and wherever any trouble breaks out in 
the world, the United Nations can call on any regional 
organization in the area, to take over the military responsi- 
bility of settling the trouble. Now the United States hap- 
pens to belong to more of these regional organizations than 
any other power this side of the Iron Curtain; and in 
each of them, it is to the United States that the others look 
for their military strength. We belong to the North Atlan- 
tic Alliance; we belong to the Pan-American Mutual De- 
fense Alliance; we have signed a mutual defense treaty with 
New Zealand and Australia, another with the Philippines, 
yet another with Japan. Under this new plan, which is now 
being proposed, the United Nations would assume the auth- 
ity to order such regional alliances to take military action 
in the event of trouble within any of those regions—and 
the plan explicitly provides that the “state or group of 
states” which is designated by the United Nations to com- 
mand an anti-aggression campaign, must operate in accord- 
ance with the policies and objectives laid down by the 
United Nations. 

That would enable the situation in Korea to be repeated 
in other places, where a military force, preponderantly 
American, would be forbidden by a cabal of other powers 
in the United Nations, to take the fully appropriate defense 


measures against the enemy. It would commit the armed 
forces 6f the United States to serve as the satellite armies 
of the United Nations, without the consent of Congress, 
without the approval of the American people. 

Our commitments to these regional alliances have been 
made independently of, and outside the framework of the 
United Nations. Each of these regional defense treaties 
required to be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the United 
States Senate. No change can be made in the terms of those 
treaties without the further consent of the Senate. Under 
the Constitution of the United States, they cannot be taken 
over by the United Nations. Here again, a definite problem 
unquestionably arises in the realm of our national sover- 
eignty. 

To explain these conflicts of interest, and the costly com- 
promises which our Government has already made to con- 
ciliate our Allies, it is alleged that when we deal with other 
powers, we must recognize that they are quite within their 
own sovereign rights in determining the conditions upon 
which they will co-operate with us. We are told that we 
are dealing with powers whose sovereignty is equal to our 
own, that we can only survive by compromise, yielding 
degrees of our own sovereignty, and forfeiting segments of 
our own national interests—which may prove to be decisive 
and detrimental to the world at large—but protecting the 
national interests of one or the other of our Allies. 

I find that to be a very interesting allegation, at this par- 
ticular juncture of history. This concept of sovereignty has 
been a postulate of our foreign policy since our very birth 
as a nation. And it has, in fact, been true during so many 
generations, that we have come to regard it as truth per- 
petual and irrevocable; and so far, we have failed to take 
the scientific approach to the most vital problem of our 
national existence. We have failed to ask ourselves: ‘““What 
if this postulate has ceased to be true? What if it has 
suddenly become nothing more than an assumption based on 
years of unquestioning habit? And what if that assumption 
should now prove to be false?” 

I do not think that what I am about to say has yet been 
said by anyone. The fate of an innovator is not always 
a pleasant one—although the realm of science is more 
hospitable to him than any other. So I feel safe in ventur- 
ing my thesis before this audience, and then to await the 
future time when the imperative of events may command 
its promulgation by some voice of wider range and more 
authority than my own. 

I think we may hold this truth to be self-evident: that 
the world today is split sharply between two rival forces. 
Between these two forces a war is now being waged, to 
determine whether all mankind shall be slave or free. There 
is only one nation among the free which possesses the total 
ingredients of strength needed to defeat the aggressor— 
military strength, industrial strength, economic strength, 
but most of all, spiritual strength. 

This nation is the United States. Allied with the United 
States, but in varying degrees of unanimity, are a number 
of other powers, They are called “sovereign powers.” And 
because of the sovereignty which is attributed to them, 
each of these powers is able to place its own interests first, 
to the detriment of the whole. And to suggest that they 
be required to do otherwise, is to evoke a chorus of protest 
that their sovereignty is at stake. 

Why must this concept of sovereignty be taken so much 
for granted? Isn’t it about time that it be re-examined, 
for the purposes of learning whether we may not be making 
the tragic mistake of jeopardizing the liberties of human- 
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kind, out of a deluded respect for sovereignties which have 
ceased to exist? 

Just what, actually, is sovereignty? What does it consist 
in? 

The authorities distinguish between internal sovereignty 
and external sovereignty. Internal sovereignty makes the 
state the supreme power in respect to its citizens. But 
external sovereignty consists in the independence of a state 
from any other state. Over a Sovereign State, a different 
state has no power, and may not prescribe its actions; for 
a Sovereign State, by virtue of its independence has the 
right to determine for itself its relations with other states. 

May it not be possible that in that basic principle of 
sovereignty lies the answer to our present deep perplexity? 
Might we not begin to consider applying the corollary 
principle, that the sovereignty of a state may be limited 
in proportion as its independence is limited? And is the 
independence of our Allies complete, absolute and secure? 
Are they therefore still entitled to exercise the full authority 
of complete sovereignty in their relations with other states? 

The external sovereignty of a state rests chiefly upon two 
pillars: the pillar of economic independence, and the pillar 
of military independence. 

Is there a single one of our Allies who can claim to 
possess those attributes? Is any one of them economically 
independent? If so, why was our Senate required yesterday 
afternoon to pass a bill to authorize the delivery of another 
seven-and-one-half billion dollars of economic as well as 
military aid for Europe, a measure which will be passed by the 
House tomorrow. Why is Britain unable or unwilling to 
pay the $138,000,000. due Dec. 31st on the three-and-three- 
quarter billions we loaned her in 1947? Why did Queen 
Juliana warn the Dutch Parliament on September 18th 
that the Netherlands could not fulfill their North Atlantic 
Defense Commitments without more economic help from 
the United States? Why does the French Foreign Office 
fear that the recovery of France and the defense of Western 
Europe are faced with failure unless more American millions 
are pumped into the coffers of France? Why, at the meeting 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Council which was held at 
Ottawa three weeks ago—why was the effort made to con- 
vert the North Atlantic Alliance into something quite differ- 
ent from its original intention? It was devised exclusively 
as a military alliance for the defense of Europe. At Ottawa, 
it was attempted to add a wholly extraneous feature which 
would, in plain fact, have made it a thinly-disguised sub- 
stitute for a perpetual Marshall Plan, as it was urged that 
the United States should pay a far higher share of the costs 
of arming the other powers, in order to release their own 
currencies for their economic improvement. 

These are only a few of the examples which are multiplied 
almost endlessly in the current developments, to refute 
beyond question any claim that our Allies possess the eco- 
nomic independence which is the essential ingredient of 
sovereignty. And they ignor- the $40,000,000,000.00 we 
have expended in foreign economic aid since the end of 
World War II. 

As to the other ingredient—military independence—what 
power among our Allies can lay claim to that? Can France, 
who last week sent Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny to Washing- 
ton to plead for American military aid for French forces 
in Indo-China? Can Britain? Two days ago, an officer 
of the Royal Air Force acknowledged that the only thing 
that is saving Britain today is the United States Strategic 
Air Force, and the Atom Bomb, Britain—who has just 
suffered perhaps her greatest humiliation in history at the 


hands of a weak and impoverished Middle Eastern Country 
because she failed to win a promise in Washington that, 
if she used armed force to protect her rights in Iran, she 
could count on the military help of the United States. The 
Britain of old, the Britain of military independence, would 
have required no such assurance. 

If there were such a thing as military independence 
among those that are now our Western Allies, the defense 
of their own frontiers would be secured by themselves, 
unaided. No North Atlantic Treaty would be needed. 

If there were such a thing as economic independence 
among them, our own economic security would be greater 
than it is, and we would not ourselves be eating today’s 
substance out of the purchasing-power of tomorrow’s dollar. 

In the light of such considerations as these, then, I must 
venture to suggest that there is something radically wrong 
in the -elations between ourselves and our Allies; that their 
persisting claims to the attribute of external sovereignty 
is no longer valid; that their sovereign authority with re- 
spect to the United States is impaired; that so long as they 
are and remain dependencies of the United States, they 
lose the right to militate against the essential interests of 
the United States; that they do not have the right to jeop- 
ardize the lives of our military forces in Korea by forbidding 
them the ordinary tactics of defense; that they do not have 
the right to commit our military forces to combat anywhere 
else in the world; that they do not have the right to render 
aid or comfort to our enemies by shipping them military 
supplies, or by contributing to their prestige by extending 
diplomatic recognition to them. 

Does this look like “imperialism?” Am I calling for the 
establishment of an American Empire? God forbid. 

In imperialism, there is an economic profit for the ruling 
power. Does anyone perceive such a prospect in our relations 
with our Allies? In imperialism, it was always the overseas 
investment of capital which invoked the protection and inter- 
vention of the home Government, and that was followed 
by the oppression of native populations, the exploitation of 
native resources, and then the military and political con- 
quest of territory. 

Were we imperialistically inclined, we had our chance 
in the Philippines. Instead, we nurtured, developed, educated 
and defended the Philippines with American blood, and 
when they were capable of assuming the burdens of self- 
government, we turned them free. 

No, we do not seek the establishment of an American 
Empire, for that would destroy our basic American concept. 

But if we are to be saddled, as we are, with the economic 
and military responsibility of supporting and protecting 
a large and mixed assortment of foreign dependencies, then 
we must have the right to demand the authority that cor- 
responds with that responsibility. 

There is no duty without a corresponding right. If ours 
is the duty to defend and support the other powers, then 
ours is the right to demand that those powers refrain from 
conduct which is hostile to our own rightful interests, and 
disastrous to the lives of our sons. 

Whether we use our own sovereign rights to demand 
and exercise those powers, or whether our sons must be 
condemned to be the satellite forces of the western world, 
and to give their lives to protect the selfish interests of other 
powers— 

When that question is answered, then we will know 
whether or not the Flag still flies over the Frontiers of 
American freedom. 
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Economics and Morals 


RELATIVE CONDUCT 
By S. GUERNSEY JONES, Vice President, National Newark & Essex Banking Company, Newark, New Jersey 
Delivered before the Bridgeport Torch Club, Bridgeport, Connecticut, November 20, 1951 


people crawl into their shell when you mention the 

word “Economics.” They fear the word. Many people 
think of the subject of Economics as very intricate, im- 
personal and dull. In the last generation Economics was 
known as Political Economy and it was dubbed the “dismal 
science.” 

Despite this and whether or not we recognize it, in our 
daily lives we are directly in the midst of Economics. Almost 
everything we do has an economic significance and we should 
strive to better understand the subject. 

It is true, of course, that there are many puzzling and 
intricate aspects of Economics. A consideration of the quan- 
tity theory of money and all of its implications can be very 
puzzling and to understand the fine points of distinction be- 
tween monopoly, duopoly and oligopoly requires some serious 
thinking. 

On the other hand, a great deal of basic Economics can be 
approached from a very simple premise. It is often said that 
Economics is that science which treats of man’s making his 
living. That may sound like oversimplification but it is 
basically very sound and as I said earlier, almost everything 
we do has an economic significance. Consider if you will 
the very common occurrence of the birth of a baby and then 
let your mind run in an imaginative vein for a moment. 
Immediately some of the family income goes to the doctor 
for pre-natal care. Perhaps a vacation planned by the ex- 
pectant parents is cancelled and money which might have 
been spent in that way now finds its way to the bootie shop. 
We bought a small house and now the expansion attic must 
be finished off so that we will have a place for mother-in-law 
as well as the new baby and then of course all the expenses 
incidental to the baby’s coming not to mention the planning 
for that child’s upbringing and education. 

When Congress votes an increase in your income tax, it 
has economic significance. If you are a stockholder and the 
Board of Directors votes an extra dividend, you are indeed 
happy about the economics involved in that. And so, one 
could go on and on sighting incidents in our daily lives which 
bear directly on the economy of our country. 

All of these things are not impersonal and the economic 
system that we have (sometimes I like to call it the economic 
climate in which we live) did not come into being all of its 
own accord. We have what we have because at some time 
some person or some people did certain things. All of these 
things that I am talking about are the result of human inter- 
relationships. They are what I like to call relative conduct 
—things done by people which affect other people. 

If this emphasis on relative conduct is true, one naturally 
follows to another step in our analysis. It is this, All of the 
relative conduct must, by its very nature, have a quality of 
being right conduct or wrong conduct. This view, of course, 
is diametrically opposed to another approach which declares 
that the mechanism of business goes forward on a wholly 
impersonal basis, section by section dove-tailing with each 
other such as the gears, levers and cams of a great newspaper 
press work in harmony so that a roll of paper is fed into one 
end of the machine and your evening newspaper comes out 
at the other. I would never subscribe to that point of view. 

If we think of economic doings as being either right or 
wrong, we, of course, must have criteria for judging it. 


I BELIEVE it is true that a great majority of American 


What should the criteria be? For me, I like the pragmatic 
approach—does it work? In fact, it is difficult for me to think 
in terms other than that. Any theory whether in natural 
sciences or social sciences is good only if it is practical in its 
application. Let me illustrate. You, of course, have heard 
many times the suggestion that what might be moral and 
just in one situation may not be at all in another. Recently 
I was talking with a foreign newspaper correspondent who 
had contacts with the Middle East. His comment was that 
in dealing with those problems we do not understand the 
philosophy and thinking of the Oriental mind. He illus- 
trated by saying that the Oriental never wanted to be the 
carrier of bad news. Therefore, he always attempted to 
make bad news look like good news. Westerners accused 
these people of lying. The explanation was that they didn’t 
mean to lie but they didn’t want to be the carriers of bad 
news. Factually, that is probably a good explanation of a 
particular situation but if you attempt to apply the prag- 
matic criterion of whether it was right or wrong and whether 
or not it works, it seems one would be forced to the conclu- 
sion that it does not work, that one cannot deal with people 
who constantly hide facts, regardless of what their motive. 
I suppose that after some eons of time have passed that even 
the Oriental will discover how impractical that philosophy 
and that conduct is, 

We have a tremendous faith in American institutions and 
what we term the “free enterprise system.” We think it is 
the best in the world and I agree with that. It has some 
shortcomings but that is no reason to scrap it and I deplore 
the inroads the welfare state is making here in America. 

But just why do we have reason to believe our way of life 
to be best? First of all, we think a representative form of 
government works better than a dictatorship. Secondly, we 
recognize the worth of an individual and his certain rights 
which are necessary to his self development such as religious 
liberty, trial by jury and generally the right of self-expres- 
sion in the arts and sciences. We believe these things to be 
good and desirable because they work well and carried over 
into the field of applied Economics we think what we have 
is good because it works well. 

Many people are producing goods—food, houses, ma- 
chinery or they are producing services such as doctors, teach- 
ers, lawyers, social workers. Each produces an excess of his 
own needs and attempts to exchange the excess with another 
kind of goods or services which another produced in excess 
of his own needs. Actually each individual selfishly seeks his 
own living. That is the hard fundamental basis of a competi- 
tive economy. That is what we say we believe in. I want to 
emphasize that point and I shall come back to it. 

Any kind of a planned economy is contrary to that prin- 
ciple. In a Fascist state the instruments of production are 
owned privately but their use is controlled entirely by gov- 
ernment. In a Socialist or Communist state, the instruments 
of production are owned and controlled by government. In 
either of these cases, government decides how they shall be 
used. They will decide how many suits shall be made, what 
prices they shall be sold at, what wages shall be paid and 
thousands of other details. I do not believe that any man or 
any central government commission is wise enough to make 
such decisions and have the whole of the machinery operate 
harmoniously. We want a competitive economy and we want 
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free market to determine what shall be produced and at 
what price it shall be sold. We say we want individuals and 
corporate businesses to assume those risks. Sometimes a profit 
will be made and sometimes losses will be sustained but we 
must stick to that kind of a premise if our liberties and our 
American way of life is to be sustained. In my opinion no 
one other fact is more important than this. If our economy 
is to survive, true competition must be maintained. We must 
not only pay lip-service to that concept. We must be honest 
and do everything in our power to implement it. 

I shall want to discuss this more fully, but before doing so, 
I want first to touch on the point of simple honesty. 

At the age of 17, my son took a Saturday job in a hard- 
ware store in a company with whom I do business. A lady 
wanted to buy a garbage can and examined one on the floor 
that had a dent in it. It was what she wanted but she didn’t 
want the damaged article. The owner of the store told her 
it was the only one he had and that he would take off 50¢ 
if she would take it. The sale was consummated and as soon 
as she left the store, the owner called to my boy, “Son, now 
go upstairs and get another one to replace the one I just 
sold.” It was hard for him to understand, 

Then, of course, there are those simple illustrations of 
beating the railroad or not answering the pay station tele- 
phone when the operator rings back for extra charges. 

I had rather a special interest in the West Point cribbing 
episode. One of my friends, a Harvard graduate, asked me 
whether I wasn’t horrified over such disclosures. I assured 
him that I was not and that the probability is that he would 
find a degree of it in Harvard, too, and I noticed quite re- 
cently one of our best known colleges made a survey and a 
surprisingly large number of seniors admitted having cribbed 
at one time or another. When I was a student at Colgate, 
I was in the midst of a fight to retain the honor system and 
I stood before the student body pleading for its retention. 
My statement then was that not to cheat on an examination 
was simply a declaration for simple common honesty. It was 
voted down in Colgate more than twenty-five years ago. 
Only two weeks ago while visiting on Ohio Wesleyan 
campus I came upon a booklet which disclosed the history 
of the college and the book opened of itself at a page which 
told about the discontinuance of the honor system there. It 
is a sad commentary but I guess we must accept it as it is. 

There is a close personal friend of our family’s who thinks 
she has a very smart trick. Her husband left their summer 
cottage to drive home some 150 miles distant. That evening 
she placed a person-to-person telephone call to herself at her 
home. Her husband, of course, answered and reported that 
his wife would not be home for another week. She had 
learned that her husband arrived home safely without any 
cost to her. 

Now a word or two about deceptions. I shall use two 
illustrations. Our town of Montclair has just gone through 
a campaign to effect a change in government from a commis- 
sion form to council-manager form. The continuance of the 
commission form won the election. I have before me a full 
page advertisement of the commission group which appeared 
in the local paper just prior to Election Day. Their conten- 
tion was that we had good men as commissioners and an 
efficient government. Under these conditions, why make a 
change? Then there appears the names of many department 
heads and a record of their fine service through our town. 
Certainly the inference was that if you made a change to 
council-manager plan, that these people would lose their 
jobs and the manager would run those departments. Of 
course, nothing could have been further from the truth. One 
man could not possibly accomplish that. 

I also have a copy of an ad run by the same hardware 


store for whom my son had worked previously. If you will 
look at it, it indicates that “We Have Bought at Auction.” 
The next phrase used is “We Sell at Action Prices.” Along 
side of each commodity shown is the phrase “Action Price” 
and a mallet to indicate an auctioneer’s block. This technique 
certainly leads to confusion. More important, however, is 
the square that appears in the upper righthand corner read- 
ing, “Here is the proof.” In it is an excerpt from a bill of 
sale of goods bought at auction from our institution. The 
use of our name was unauthorized and within one hour of 
the publication of the paper, it came to my attention through 
telephone calls coming from other dealers. The fact of the 
matter is that there were only nine refrigerators sold to them 
and when I learned of the undesirable use of our name, I 
phoned the company and asked them to take quick action, 
which they did. They called the newspaper .nd had them 
block out our name and in subsequent editions of the paper 
it appeared in blank as shown in this sheet. The owner of 
the company apologized profusely but it was a very strange 
thing that when I visited their store, a whole week later, the 
advertisement showing our name was posted all over the 
store. When I went into his office, he immediately recalled 
all the ads and threw them into the wastepaper basket. In 
the meantime, however, they had served their purpose but 
they were not honest in their dealings with the bank in the 
matter. 

Before leaving the subject of deception, I would like to 
indicate that in my position of a money-lender, many finan- 
cial reports pass over my desk and on too many occasions 
I have observed and customers have admitted evasion of in- 
come taxes. I have no time to develop that further. 

You will recall my statement that I regarded the main- 
tenance of competition as all important. Let us consider 
that together for a moment or two: 

The whole philosophy of the Government taking care of 
individuals which has permeated much of our society and the 
insistence on security is one evidence of competition being 
flouted. 

Within the field of labor unionism, competition is not 
being encouraged and a standard of mediocrity in work is 
the order of the day. Lack of interest in work and lack 
of pride in the quality of their work results. Concerning this, 
I think it ought to be said that we brought labor unionism 
on ourselves. I have talked with many people on the subject 
including labor leaders and they quite agree that if employers 
at one stage in history had done the right thing in their 
relations with labor, labor unions would never have come 
into existence. There seems to be telling evidence of this in 
the few exceptional companies where unionism cannot get a 
foothold such as Eastman Kodak Company. 

Far more important, of course, is the competitive condition 
in industry. The opposite of a competitive condition, of 
course, is that of monopoly and I think there would be no 
doubt but that if one company could control a whole indus- 
try, they would very much like to do just that. It would be 
easy and profitable because he could simply have his own 
way. However, on the whole I think we have accepted a 
premise that monopolies are not in the best public interest 
and beginning with the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, passed in 
1890, we have built up a body of law for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our competitive economy, 

One thing about which there may not be full agreement 
is what constitutes fair competition and what acts constitute 
unfair competition and our courts have attempted to estab- 
lish this. To illustrate, it has been pretty well established 
that if a company temporarily cuts its prices below cost in 
one area in order to eliminate competition, that it constitutes 
an act of unfair competition. The history of the indictments 
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and prosecutions under our anti-trust laws is very interesting 
and the roster of names involved in this includes many 
nationally known companies. 

In some reading I have done on this subject, I came upon 
an article written by Thurman Arnold, formerly U. S. 
Attorney General in a Duke University quarterly. In it he 
says, “Actually the violation of anti-trust laws by great indus- 
trial leaders does not usually fall in that class of offenses 
which involve moral turpitude. It is more like passing 
through a traffic light at high speed without the intention of 
harming anyone.” This I do not believe. The word “turpi- 
tude” is defined as “baseness” and moral turpitude certainly 
means bad intent. It is my opinion that in more cases than 
not, the violators of the anti-trust laws are cognizant of it 
and that the violation is deliberate. This opinion is based 
upon my own observations and the opinion is shared with 
many others. On occasion some direct admissions have been 
made by these violators to me. An individual in the automo- 
tive field admitted and he says he has been advised not to 
dispand the illegal organization until such time as the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice asks for a re- 
straining order. In another instance a company selling a 
product to the railroads confided that they were doing every- 
thing in the book and not being molested. They set prices 
and they allocated markets. They even disclosed profits to 
each other and if one person made more than he was sup- 
posed to, the matter would be adjusted among themselves. 

Because of my interest in the field, I recently talked to a 
jurist who indicated that from a legal standpoint, there are 
those cases exemplified by the traffic light but in his opinion 
there were many more cases involving moral turpitude than 
not. Included in the techniques of the anti-trust division is 
the unannounced seizure and impounding of the records of 
the company involved. At times the records are carted away 
on a big truck for examination purposes. If there is no moral 
turpitude involved, why this kind of precaution? 

In Irvington-on-Hudson, there is an organization known 
as the Foundation for Economic Education. It is described as 
a non-profit research and education institution dedicated to 
preservation of American freedom. I have had some contacts 
with that organization and I find them to have some very 
unique ideas. Their philosophy is based upon freedom from 
the inroads of Government in business. While their publi- 
cations do not state this in so many words, conversations with 
some of their members disclosed that they would like to see 
the post office in private hands again, private fire departments 
and only private schools. They are of the opinion that 
economics doesn’t have a moral aspect. They would discard 
all of the anti-trust laws and they believe that there is no 
moral turpitude involved in anti-trust violation. I don’t 
think I have ever heard of a group who took that extreme 
stand on these matters. They admit that they have been 
accused of living in an ivory tower and I think I quite 
agree. Up to this point I have been rather critical of several 
things and no presentation is worth-while unless it can be 
constructive for the future. Therefore, let us turn to the 
other aspect. 

Arnold Toynbee, in his book, ‘““The Study of History,” 
makes this important historian’s observation,—No real 
progress has been made in civilization except when some small 
minority fought an injustice and attempted to obtain that 
which they regarded as their right. This is certainly true 
in big historical matters such as the Magna Charta, the 
founding of our country with the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights and the abolition movement. 

There is one other presupposition that is important. With 
the presence of war or a cold war, no normalcy is possible. 


We cannot spend such huge proportions of our natural in- 
come on expendable goods without being hurt. We must get 
over that hurdle. I have a firm faith that disarmament is 
the only way out and that sometime both Russia and the 
Allies will come to that realization. The balance of my com- 
ments, therefore, is predicated upon a normal situation. 

It seems to me that no real progress can be attained until 
we realize that in a long range point of view, the interests 
of everyone are identical. This must, of course, embrace an 
international viewpoint, too. With a little sound thinking, 
I am sure that we can realize that the interests of the em- 
ployees and employer are identical. This includes union 
members. The interest of the watchmaker in Switzerland 
and the automobile worker in Detroit are identical and so 
with the taxing government and the taxpayer and the manu- 
facturers and the customers. 

If an economy is built on this premise, we come up with 
a few fundamentals like these: 


1. An economy of individuals producing excesses to ex- 
change with others. 

2. A truly competitive economy with teeth in the law to 
enforce it. As far as I have been able to ascertain, no 
court has sentenced an anti-trust violator to jail. 


3. The concept of production for use rather than for 
percuniary gain is ruled out. 


4. Honesty in Government and Business. I do not mean 
honesty for the sake of honesty but honesty because it 
pays—it is for people’s self-interest and mutual in- 
terest. 

5. Parenthetically, I believe that the Biblical tenant, 
“Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself” is not too tactful. 
Bible interpretors pretty well agreed that the Bible 
teaches religious truths. They say that it is not a book 
of sciences and that when it was written, people be- 
lieved that the world was flat. By like token, psycho- 
logical laws are not sought there. Injustices can be 
righted by justices which do not necessarily mean that 
you have to turn the second cheek. It means that you 
should not be smitten the first time. 


6. People don’t want to kill Santa Claus but Santa Claus 
will kill us because taxation which supports subsidies 
and securities comes only from the people. I am sorry 
to have to say it but when I note the general break- 
down we are experiencing, I am forced to a conclusion 
that only a depression will cure some of those ills. 


7. We have the best Government we deserve. When we 
learn to accept our responsibility in the ballot which is 
so precious, we will have a better Government. 


8. I am wondering whether or not we are fiddling Neroes. 
Not long ago, I was on a committee for a Bankers 
3-day Convention. The expense budget amounted to 
$40,000 and of that $12,000 was expended for liquor. 
That $12,000 consumed in three days by this group 
could have purchased three college educations. 


We need introspection—are we satisfied with ourselves? 

We need stock-taking—what have we got? 

We need prophecy—where are we going? 

We need stamina to stand up for what we believe. 

We need moral fiber—the power to distinguish between 
right and wrong and the will to do the riglit. 

We need the fear of God—some old time religion, good 
Christian teachings and apply them to a great goal not to be 
lost and we need a spirit of humbleness and some perso 
sacrifice. 
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Business Has a Moral Contract 


GOVERNMENT WILL ACT WHEN BUSINESS HESITATES 
By D. A. HULCY, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah, November 9, 1951 


finest American traditions. Above all, it is a living 

monument to the sort of courage that grapples with 
adversity and translates adversity into triumph, My thoughts 
turn to that passage from Isaiah wherein the Lord speaks 
of a way in the wilderness and rivers in the desert. 

Your city is a monument to diligence, combined with 
foresight—to patience, combined with faith—to thrift, com- 
bined with chance-taking. It is a monument to all the sturdy 
values that underlie the story of America’s success. 

Salt Lake City is symbolic of a great distinction between 
the American story and that of so many older cultures and 
societies. So many other peoples have shown a tendency to 
cuddle down in the cushions of their histories. They take 
little naps in their museums, and the world surges onward 
while they sleep. 

The American success story is a plot without a climax. 
Yesterday is never good enough for today, and today is a 
springboard for tomorrow. We are the world’s most dis- 
contented people—in the healthiest sort of way. 

Your Chamber of Commerce, for example, was born in 
1887. Compared to cities back east, Salt Lake City was 
still wearing rompers then. The following year, the folks 
in Richmond, Virginia, felt pretty puffed up because they 
had the first electric street railway in all America. But the 
year after that—in 1889—~you had electric street cars here! 

Everything was up to date in Sale Lake City. 

In 1887, when your Chamber was born, the Arcade 
Restaurant at 127 Main Street was serving oysters any way 
you liked them at two bits a plate. The same store that 
sold bob sleds and cutters would sell you a zither as a Christ- 
mas special for $15. And fans, fascinators and ostrich 
plumes were advertised as the ideal gifts for the wife or girl 
friend. 

You could buy a building lot in the 17th ward just one 
and one half squares from Temple Block for $550—and it 
was three rods in front and six rods deep. I’m just a stranger 
passing through, so I have no idea what that address means, 
but I wonder what that same property is worth today! 

Now I want you to know that I wasn’t tipped off to 
these anecdotes from Salt Lake City’s past by *Gus Back- 
man or anybody else. I found them for myself in the magic 
looking glass of your old newspaper files. 

ere were some pretty fine things about the good old 
days. But personally I don’t waste much time yearning 
for them. I don’t miss the livery stable. I can get along 
without muddy roads and the backyard pump. I can admire 
the past without wanting to relive it. 

But I had a serious purpose in walking through the look- 
ing glass. That’s the best way I know to gain a full ap- 
Preciation of the way our people used to live—and how 
much better we all live today. 

Some things about the good old days were not so good. 

In 1887, when your Chamber was born, the obituary 
columns always gave the cause of death. And about every 


S ALT LAKE CITY is identified in my mind with the 





* Executive Secretary, Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce. 


other death was due to some infectious ailment—typhoid 
fever—or diphtheria—for example. The incidence of deaths 
from diabetes was also frequent—and of course tuberculosis 
was a major killer of the day. 

Today, a case of typhoid fever in this country is a rare 
thing. Scarlet fever is substantially controlled—and diabetes 
is kept in check with insulin. Modern treatment for tuber- 
culosis has greatly reduced its fatalities. 

How did this happen? 

I can tell you right off the bat how it didn’t happen! 

It didn’t happen through socialized medicine. 

In 1887, the horseshoe nail dealers were heavy advertisers 
in Salt Lake City. Today, the horseshoe nail is virtually in 
a class with the buggy whip. 

How do we account for it? 

How did we manage to shift so swiftly from horsepower 
on the hoof to horsepower under the hood? How did we 
develop the world’s greatest motor industry that provides 
so many more jobs than ever rode behind the horse? 

And the answer is easy. 

It didn’t happen through government direction of our 
economy. 

In 1887, bacon was 11 cents a pound in Salt Lake City, 
but your housewives fried it over coal or wood. The popular 
brand of kitchen range was called the “Early Breakfast.” 
I'll bet it was a good stove, but I’ll bet on something else 
too. Somebody had to get up early to get the “Early Break- 
fast” going. 

What gave us the electric range and the gas stove and 
the household appliances that we accept as commonplace 
in 1951? 


You know the answer. 


We didn’t get them through some master-plan drawn up 
in Washington. 

Along about this time of year in 1887, all America was 
agog about a sordid happening in Chicago. Four men were 
going to be hanged for anarchy, and for a little light murder 
on the side, as I get the story. Your folks in Salt Lake City 
were no exceptions when it came to following this case. 
Your newspaper columns were jammed with details. 


But the pay-off was this: On the day the hanging took 
place, you got the news in Salt Lake City just twenty minu- 
tes after the event had occurred. And the Desert News 
made special mention of this fact. It pointed out the won- 
ders of 19th century progress—a progress that made it 
possible for the news of a hanging in Chicago to be laid 
down in Salt Lake City in less than half an hour! 


We wouldn’t have to wait a whole twenty minutes in 
this 20th century! We can see things as they happen a 
thousand miles away—although I hope we don’t start tele- 
vising executions! 

Now that’s a grim story—I admit it. But it still goes 
to make my point. Government planners didn’t give us 
television. They didn’t give us radio. And the nub of my 
whole point is this! Government doesn’t give at all. Govern- 
ment takes. 
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Let us pause here, for a moment, to give government its 
due. Government has a definite function in economy—even 
in our free enterprise economy. 

Back in 1887, the fathers and mothers of Salt Lake City 
—like fathers and mothers everywhere—were worried about 
adulterated food products. Some brands of candy, for in- 
stance, were colored green with an arsenic product. 

Certain dangerous chemicals were used by some unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers of bakery products; certain dangerous 
dyes were used in stockings, and folks were even afraid of 
wall paper. Some brands contained poisonous matter. 

Today, we have a host of pure food and drug laws and 
other regulatory measures to protect us. The kids can still 
buy green gumdrops, but they can’t get sick unlesss they 
overeat. 

These pure food and drug laws mean that we are using 
the police power of government to protect ourselves. We use 
the police power of government in the pantry and the medi- 
cine cabinet just as we use it to protect ourselves from 
burglary and kidnaping. 

We also used government to bust the old 19th century 
trusts. The anti-trusts acts reflected public wrath against the 
free-booting fat cats of the public-be-damned-era. The pub- 
lic wanted the trusts busted, and government responded to 
the public will. 

All this is a proper use of government. But we don’t 
want government to use us by handing it excessive powers. 

To use government is typical of free enterprises. To be 
used by government is typical of socialism—and socialism 
is a junior grade variety of communism that is looking for 
promotion. 

In the light of America’s accomplishments through the 
freedom of enterprise, it is almost incredible that we should 
be threatened with socialism—but we are. Not by that 
name, of course. If we in America ever get socialism, it will 
be by default—and under some beguiling trademark like 
the welfare state—or an even more appealing name such 
as “insurance state.” 

The minions and the missionaries of socialism in America 
are busy people. They are clever at propaganda. They don’t 
all work for the government. Plenty of them are in private 
life. But whoever they are—they are working night and 
day on the rest of us to peddle our system away. 

They are willing to trade it in for the fool’s gold of 
security for everybody through government direction of 
everything. 

Now I know that many sincere—thoughtful people see 
little harm in using government facilities on a wider scale. 
They are confused—in my opinion—between the proper 
use of government policing powers—and the danger of police 
state government. 

They remind me of the old lady who was dead set against 
gambling in any form, but couldn’t see harm in the old- 
fashioned game of Authors. One day, her young nephews 
talked her into a new version of Authors; she had a marvel- 
ous time—and it all seemed so innocent. But she discovered 
afterward that she had been playing seven card stud with 
all the Whittiers wild. 

That story has a real-life parallel. Not long ago, in 
the midst of a crucial election for Congress, the trust officer 
of a large bank sounded out a sample list of his customers 
on their political opinions. They were all widows, and all 
dependent on incomes from the stocks of American corpora- 
tions. But almost half of them were going to vote for a 
candidate who made no bones about his dislike for our 
free enterprise system—and who made a pet target out of 
what he called “big business.” 


And why were these widows going to vote for this man? 

Because he was a “liberal,” they said, and because he 
would do so many things for the people. 

Gentlemen, that is our big trouble on the domestic front 
today. So many people—just as many men as women—are 
thinking in terms of what government can do for us and 
not stopping to think what big government does fo us. 

How are we going to reach these people? 

It is easy for me to stand here and throw one blistering 
adjective after another at the avowed champions of the big 
government idea. It’s not hard at all to damn the political 
opportunities and the professional reformers up one side 
and down the other. 

A certain amount of that pays off—even if we get uclers 
in the process. The exposure of the real intent of those 
who want to lead us into socialism always pays. And here’s 
a classic example: 

Do you remember that back in 1949 there was a big 
wave of post-war depression talk? 

Some people began to talk excitedly about a new emer- 
gency. And along came the introduction of a bill in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman Spence of Ken- 
tucky. It was commonly known as the economics control 
bill. And it provided sweeping powers for the President 
over our economy in the name of staving off hard times. 

The National Chamber of Commerce took that bill apart 
and exposed it for exactly what it was—and that was an 
outright bid for a planned economy in America. 

Our National Chamber’s Economic Research Department 
reduced its finding to a booklet that it named ‘““The Drive 
For a Controlled Economy Via Pale Pink Pills.” 

It cut the high flown and obscure language of the Spence 
bill down to bite-size. 

People could understand the bill’s full implications when 
the Chamber exposed it. And the bill washed out. 

The National Chamber made a ten-strike against social- 
ism in America that time, but the opportunity to nail down 
an outright bid for socialism doesn’t come along every day 
in the week, But a persistent chiseling at the foundations 
of free enterprise goes on around the clock. 

We who believe in our competitive economy, must combat 
socialism with positive weapons without neglecting the 
counter attacks when the chance is given us to make them. 

The story of free enterprise must be retold in ringing 
accents—and told over and over until it’s second nature to 
rebel against proposals to amend it. 

We in the business community must be careful about one 
thing: We must not let ourselves be trapped in the position 
of defending free enterprise as our own pet possesssion. For 
it isn’t ours. It’s everybody’s. To be sure, we get a lot 
out of free enterprise. So does everybody else. But by the 
nature of our work, we haved learned how much we have 
to put into free enterprise, and that’s the difference. If we 
weren't meeting payrolls or in position to know the some- 
times painful process of meeting them, we might not see 
the dangerous curves ahead. 

We are the risk-takers of American society, and by in- 
stinct and training we ought to be able to spot a bad risk 
when we see one. We must not expect that same kind of 
spot reasoning from everyone. It’s not in their natural 
bailiwick. 

Very often, we think we have done the whole job when 
we lay stress on the incentive system, and cry out against 
socialism for threatening the incentive motive—and crip- 
pling the chance for men to get ahead. 

That’s good, but it’s not enough. Not everybody wants 
to get ahead. Hundreds of thousands of people put a pre- 
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mium on security above everything else. That’s not so good, 
but we are dealing with facts—and not with wishes. 

So we must do two things! We must demonstrate that big 
government destroys chances for those who want to get 
ahead—and we must demonstrate that big government can- 
not guarantee security—but is a sure guarantee of a stagnant 
living standard. 

We do a pretty fair job on the first premise—or we can 
flatter ourselves that we do. The young fellow with natural 
born enterprise in his make-up can see the dangers of social- 
ism and all other forms of big government himself. He 
doesn’t need much coaching from us oldsters. 

He knows that high taxes wreck his chances to save in 
order to invest—and multiply the risk of investing what- 
ever he saves. He knows that big government destroys the 
chance to gain and puts a premium on inertia. 

The other fellow with the leaning toward security is a 
tougher customer, But he is vulnerable to reason just the 
same. For one thing, the liking for individual liberty is 
bred in his bones. He’s an American, He doesn’t like to 
be shoved around. He doesn’t like to queue up; he doesn’t 
like to be rationed. He is not basically for controls. He 
knows that socialism has flopped in Britain, and he doesn’t 
like flops of any kind. 

The average fellow with the hankering for security would 
like to see “safe enterprise” in America—something in 
between socialism and free enterprise. He has got to learn 
that security in America comes from the Jack of guarantees; 
it comes from risk, and that our present standard of living 
results from constant, never-ending, energetic change—and 
not a master plan. This is a job of education—and it can’t 
be done entirely by remote control. 

There is simply no substitute for personal contact. We 
cannot resell free enterprise from the top down. Big in- 
dustry does trojan work for the cause with its institutional 
advertising, but the bulk of the chore is on the doorstep 
of the corner drug store; the suburban super-market and 
the ready-to-wear shop. Every one of them is a living story 
of risk that rewarded the investor, the worker and the cus- 
tomer—all three—and then rewarded the entire community 
as an extra helping for good measure. 

There is no cut-and-dried textbook or handy study course 
for us to use. We don’t need one, American business is 
a vast reservoir of resourcefulness and ingenuity. The way 
to tell the story in one community is not—ipso facto—the 
best way in another. But our campaign of education for 
free enterprise turns on the community, exactly like a cam- 
paign for public office turns on diligent work at the precinct 
level. 

I pin my faith in the future of our free, competitive 
economy to our Chambers of Commerce and like-minded 
community organizations. Wherever I go, I find in the 
Chamber of Commerce the hard core of leadership on which 
the well-being of any community must depend—whether 
it’s a textile city—a milling city—a trade center for an 
agricultural area—or a city with diversified manufacturing 
and shipping interests. 

want to say in all candor and with the utmost sincerity 
that Chambers of Commerce invariably include the men and 
women of the community whose feet are firmly planted in 
the basic American traditions—whose heads and shoulders 
tise above the clouds of selfish interest. 

And I want to say something else with equal candor. 

Chambers of Commerce seldom include those who are 
nimble in the art of talking about good causes—but come up 
Missing when there is work to be done in their behalf. 


Let me ask you—just why are you here—just why are 
you devoting time—energy—thought—and the very sub- 
stance of yourselves to the Chamber of Commerce? 

And I think I can answer my own question! 

You are here because a Chamber of Commerce advances 
the interests of your community. That’s one reason. But 
your sights are set beyond immediate or personal material 
advantage. And that is not just tall Texas talk* Chambers 
of Commerce are an old institution in America. 

The Chamber principle has been tested in the crucible 
of good times and bad times; by the emergencies of war 
and economic disasters. 

No such institution could have survived and gained 
strength after each adversity—unless it was possessed of 
moral vigor. 

I believe you are here because you carry in your hearts 
a glowing torch of devotion for your community and for 
the larger community of the country as a whole. 

Gentlemen, I speak with a full heart when I say that 
America is hungry for a moral resurgence, and hungry for 
a kind of leadership that will bring it to pass. 

I believe that America is destined for a moral resurgence. 
People everywhere are disillusioned with flimsy values— 
broken trust and the lack of moral leadership from men in 
public life. They are searching for a symbol of the sturdy 
values and the genuine life. 

We tell ourselves sometimes that morality always takes 
a little holiday after every great war, but I submit gentle- 
men that big government is a breeding ground for unmoral- 
ity, and that unmorality in turn is fertilizer for the idea of 
bigger government. 

When government deals in vast billions of dollars, the 
temptation of the light-fingered to pilfer a few thousands is 
proportionately increased. 

Subsidies and emergencies—that’s the modern term for 
bread and circuses—and human nature hasn’t changed since 
that policy wound up in the corruption that destroyed the 
Roman empire. 

When government operates on the theory of tax and 
spend, it multiplies the temptation to get our slice from the 
treasury while the getting is good. We are inclined to use 
the cover-term of “federal aid,” when we're on the receiving 
end; but when it’s for the other fellow, we call it pork 
barrel stuff. 

In the complex maze of big government, there is a con- 
stant temptation to cut corners with bribes. The chance of 
being caught goes down as the size of government operation 
goes up. 

Social erosion is a forerunner of socialistic government— 
and government has a perfect excuse to intrude into areas 
where private neglect has resulted in social erosion. 

Here is an area where the sins of omission can be greater 
than the sin of commission. The lethargic citizen throws 
open the gates to revolution. The lethargic believer in free 
enterprise is hamstringing the ox of our economy as surely 
as if he hacked it with a tomahawk. 

We cannot be standing idle in the market place because 
no man has hired us—as St. Matthew relates the parable of 
the laborers. We are under moral contract to our love of 
liberty and love of country—and—above all—to the love 
we bear our fellow man—to be diligent in the cause now 
on trial between the free economy and the controlled econ- 
omy. 

I suggest that here is the chance of the century for busi- 


ness—as an institution—to fill a moral vacuum. 


*Mr. Hulcy is from Dallas, Texas. 
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Business is the only economic segment of our society that 
fills a major role in the life of every American community. 

For that reason alone, the responsibility of business is 
clear. 

I am heartily encouraged by the attitude of business men 
wherever I have traveled in the last few weeks. 

Everywhere, I have found business men counseling among 
themselves on how best to fill the moral vacuum. 

And everywhere I found them believing—as I believe— 
that the world’s most potent moral force is the power. of 
example. 

That is why they are talking in terms of dusting the 
free enterprise household wherever it is cobwebbed by shabby 
habits. 

They may not put it in these words, but there is an under- 
lying conviction that a symbol of the genuine life must abide 
by the values of a genuine life. 

This candid self-appraisal by business underlies my con- 
viction that moral resurgence is in the making for America. 

And it emphasizes the awareness of the business commun- 
ity that it must lead or lose out. 

One stroke of direct moral leadership in any given com- 
munity is like a pebble in a pond—for the ripples flow out 
from that focal point. 

The stature of American business is high today. It is too 
high for us to indulge in petty sniping. Let us not condemn 
everything as socialistic because it costs money. Let us re- 
member that reformers have a useful function. They are 


What Free Men 


not all moony-minded or profession do-gooders. Let us 
think of them as gadflies under the saddle of inertia. If 
they fail to see any solution to inequities in our society 
except bigger government—why then, gentlemen, isn’t it 
up to this inventive and ingenious system of ours to invent 
workable solutions—the free enterprise way? 

If there’s a need for better health facilities, the need 
isn’t going to go away because we don’t like government 
control of health. If there’s a need for better housing, the 
need won’t disappear because we don’t like government 
intrusion in the real estate business. If there’s a need for 
better schools, the need won’t cancel out because we deplore 
federal control of education, 

In short, if there are cobwebs in the free enterprise house- 
hold, we must find our own brooms to sweep them down, or 
government will do the sweeping. 

The time to lick socialism in America is before it happens. 
It is an evil thing, for it transgresses the divine right of 
a man to be a man, independent in his judgment and with 
freedom of choice. It is a false god in its promise of justice 
to the individual—by the injustice of reducing him to a 
number in a card-index file. 

It is the green bay tree of our times. Let us, therefore, 
heed the message in the 37th Psalm and speak with wisdom 
as the righteous speak; depart from evil and do good—and 
with trust in the Lord—the workers of iniquity shall be 
cut down like the grass and wither as the green herb. 

Thank you—and may God bless you all. 


Can Accomplish 


INDIVIDUALS WORKING TOGETHER UNSELFISHLY 
By W. J. SHERIDAN, Executive Secretary, The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Montreal, Canada 
Delivered to the Rotary Club, Huntingdon, Quebec, Canada, December 17, 1951 


WISH, first of all, to express my very real pleasure at 
I the opportunity afforded me of addressing your meeting 

tonight. I am particularly pleased that there are repre- 
sented at this meeting a goodly number of citizens of the 
great country to the south of us with which we are so closely 
allied by ties of friendship as well as by economic ties. 

I feel, too, that in addressing a group of Rotarians I am 
speaking to a body of citizens who, by that very association, 
have indicated their sense of civic responsibility. I feel that 
in many ways the work of the Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment and that of the service club runs parallel. Here we 
have individuals working together unselfishly for the de- 
velopment of the communities in which they happen to live 
and for the benefit of the citizens in those communities. I 
suggest to you that the Chamber of Commerce movement 
and the service clubs can and should work together. I sug- 
gest to you that while our interests are similar, our fields of 
operation are somewhat different but that through both 
organizations we can make an outstanding contribution to 
the community and to the country as a whole. In short, I 
feel that my audience today consists of citizens who are pre- 
pared to accept the responsibilities of good citizenship. There 
is so much to be done, there is so little time in a life-time 
in which to do it. There is much that one individual can do 
but there is so much more that a group of individuals work- 
ing together can accomplish. One of the great industrialists 
of this century, Henry Ford, once said, “Getting together is 
a beginning, keeping together is progress, working together is 


” 


success.” Let us see to it that each community organization 
becomes, first of all, a strong organization; that the member- 
ship becomes impressed with the need to devote time and 
effort to the development of our communities and, in so 
doing, develop Canada. Let us exert every effort towards 
the development of good citizens who appreciate the fact 
that with every “right” there goes a corresponding responsi- 
bility. Let us develop good neighbors because good neighbor- 
liness is the essence of good citizenship. 

I want to talk to you today about Canada—not only as a 
Canadian, proud of Canada’s past and optimistic about her 
future—but as a North American, deeply conscious of the 
need and importance of close co-operation between our two 
countries in facing the problems of the days and years ahead. 

The situation as we enter into the second half of the 20th 
century is this—the free world is faced with the threat of 
aggression from a power which controls a great land mass 
and almost unlimited manpower. On the side of freedom 
are the mature economies of Western Europe, still strug- 
gling to repair the damages wrought by two world wars, 
and the countries of the New World. It is, I think, no 
exaggeration to say that upon the North American continent 
is centered the hope of the world for the preservation of 
liberty and an end to the threat of war. Here, on this 
continent, there exist side-by-side the greatest industrial 
nation in the world, the United States of America, and a 
country just beginning to flex its industrial muscles, blessed 
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with raw materials far in excess of its own need and present 
capacities. Has there ever been a greater opportunity for 
fruitful co-operation than is here presented ? 

In almost the exact center of North America, on the border 
of the Province of Manitoba and the State of North Dakota, 
in a hilly country called the Turtle Mountains, there is an 
area of some 2,000 acres called the “Garden of Peace.” Be- 
neath the flags of our two nations is a stone cairn on which 
are the words, ““To God in His Glory we two nations dedi- 
cate this garden, and pledge ourselves that as long as man 
shall live we will not take up arms against one another.” 
This is a symbol of the spirit of amity which exists between 
our two peoples, 

To show you that this friendship is something more than 
a one-sided affair is part of the task which I have set myself 
today. By working together, by utilizing, in our common 
interests, the power, the raw materials, the industrial facili- 
ties which are ours, we can and do form a partnership which 
constitutes an unbeatable combination. 

Canada today is in the midst of a revolution—a peaceful 
revolution. At the turn of the century, 2 out of every 5 
workers were employed in agriculture; today only 1 out of 
5 is so employed. On the other hand, manufacturing em- 
ployed less than 1 worker in 6 in 1901 in comparison with 
more than 1 in 4 at present. The great world wars had a 
profound influence on the pattern of development of Canada. 
During World War II, particularly, there was a big expan- 
sion in aluminum, chemicals and machine tools production. 
Entire new industries were built up to make products that 
had previously been imported—for example, roller bearings, 
magnesium, synthetic rubber, optical glass, penicillin, sulpha 
drugs, etc. Two recent developments, oil and iron, have 
given us additional grounds for optimistic faith in the future 
of our country. 

In peace or in war, oil is one of the most important com- 
modities entering into industrial trade. With the exception 
of coal, it provides more energy than any other single source 
of power. Its use as a fuel and as a raw material in the 
production of chemicals and other manufactured products is 
continually expanding. The discovery, in February, 1947, 
at Leduc, just a few miles southwest of the City of Edmon- 
ton, touched off a series of strikes which have raised Canada’s 
power reserves from 45 million barrels in 1946 to 1,700,- 
000,000 barrels in 1951. The inter-provincial pipe-line from 
Edmonton to Superior has been in operation for approxi- 
mately seven months and has provided an outlet for about 
double Alberta’s previous production, Although the chief 
developments are in Alberta, at present interest is develop- 
ing in the oil possibilities of the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. It is interesting to note that the favourable 
geological area for oil in Canada comprises a total area of 
some 590,000 square miles, twice that of Texas. Canadian 
per capita consumption of crude oil is now the second highest 
in the world, reflecting Canada’s growing industrialization 
and the increased mechanization of her Prairie farms. In the 
short space of a few years, Canada’s oil outlook has been 
transformed. In 1947, domestic sources supplied less than 
10% of the nation’s needs. Since then, production has in- 
creased six-fold, and despite the fact that our requirements 
have grown apace, existing wells are now capable of pro- 
ducing more than 30% of the nation’s potential requirements. 

The U.S., which consumes about 60% of the world’s oil 
production, possesses only 30% of the world’s known re- 
serves. On the other hand, exploration in Canada can be 
said to have hardly begun. An even greater source of oil is 
to be found in the fabulous oil sands of the McMurray 


region, in northern Alberta. It is estimated that this area 
covers more than 1,500 square miles, containing from 150 to 
250 billion barrels of oil, far greater than the total of all 
other known reserves in the world. In places, the tar sands 
are covered by a few hundred feet of over-burden but for a 
considerable portion of the area there are actual out-crop- 
pings on the surface and the visitor can stoop down and pick 
up a handful of the dark, asphaltic sand and actually squeeze 
the oil through his fingers. The problem here is only one of 
economic extraction and transportation. Last Spring, the 
Alberta Government called together a meeting of technical 
oil men from the leading oil firms of America and Europe 
to discuss the Report of Mr. S. M. Blair, dealing with this 
area. The Blair Report states that oil can be recovered and 
marketed on a profitable basis today by a plant of 20,000 
barrels per day capacity and a pipe-line from Fort McMur- 
ray to Edmonton. The provincial government has already 
announced terms on which it would grant exploratory and 
development leases, and we can look forward confidently to 
the day when this huge reservoir of oil will be tapped in the 
interests of Canada and the free world, In the light of the 
oil situation in Iran and because of the fact that the North 
American continental area is a net importer of crude on an 
increased scale, the importance of Canada’s recent fabulous 
oil discoveries cannot be overemphasized. 

A corollary to the discovery of oil is natural gas. Alberta’s 
natural gas industry is in itself an important source of 
power which will in time rival its oil industry in importance. 
Gas reserves on a recoverable basis are now estimated to be 
in excess of eleven trillion cubic feet. This is two or three 
times the comparable figure last year and it is anticipated 
that eventual reserves may be many times the present figure. 
Already one company has applied for permission to build a 
gas pipe-line at a cost of almost $300,000,000 from the gas 
fields of Alberta to Montreal, the longest pipe-line in the 
world. Early last Spring, the Alberta Government issued a 
special permit for the export of natural gas to Anaconda 
Copper of Butte, Montana, an essential American defence 
industry, which ran short of power. This is but one example 
of the co-operation which tends to integrate the economic 
needs of our two countries. 

The story of the Quebec-Labrador iron ore deposits is 
one which has created feverish interest on both sides of the 
Border. This vast project, the scope of which staggers the 
imagination, is undoubtedly one of the most notable under- 
takings in the annals of mining in Canada. The first exployer 
to penetrate into the region was the Reverend Louis Babel, a 
Catholic missionary, who made annual trips to the area dur- 
ing the years 1866-70. He was followed in 1894 by Dr. 
A. P. Lowe, of the Geographical Survey of Canada, who re- 
ported on the favourable character of the rocks for the 
presence of iron ore. In 1929, an expedition first discovered 
out-crops of iron ore. In 1936, the Labrador Mining and 
Exploration Company Ltd., was formed to search for gold 
and base metals in Newfoundland and Labrador. The 
project was in the charge of J. A. Retty, who discovered 
iron ore across the boundary in New Quebec. In 1942, Hol- 
linger Consolidated Gold Mines Limited, in association with 
the M. A. Hanna Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, acquired 
control of the venture, and in 1949 the Iron Ore Company 
of Canada was formed to bring the field into production. 
Partners in this project are a group of steel companies in 
the U.S. associated with Hollinger, Hanna, Labrador Mining 
and Hollinger North Star. The iron ore find lies some 300 
miles north of Seven Islands, Quebec, which is located some 
500 miles below Montreal. 
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To give you an idea of the extent of the new find, it is 
interesting to note that the famous Mesabi iron formation 
in the United States—which contributed so much to the 
winning of World War Il—extends over an area of 100 x 3 
miles, or 300 square miles. The Labrador formation on the 
Labrador-Quebec boundary, covers a known area of 225 x 60 
miles, or an area of 13,500 square miles. More than 400 
million tons of ore have already been proven and construc- 
tion has started on a 360-mile railway from the St. Lawrence 
River Port of Seven Islands to the iron deposits. From 
the viewpoint of grade, chemical composition and physical 
character, the ores are of the highest quality. They contain 
no objectionable impurities and are ideally suited to the 
blast furnace use. According to present plans, 60-70,000 
long tons of ore will be delivered daily to Seven Islands dur- 
ing a 5 to 6 months’ season, or annual shipments of 10,000,- 
000 tons. Ample hydro-electric power for operation is avail- 
able by development in the St. Margaret River, some 20 
miles west of Seven Islands. In the area is Eaton Canyon, 
having a potential of 500,000 horse-power, and Grande 
Falls, in the Hamilton River, one of the largest undeveloped 
water powers in the world, having a potential of 142 mil- 
lion horse-power. The flow of iron ore is scheduled to begin 
in 1955 with an initial output of 5 million long tons which 
will be increased to 10 million tons in 1956, and may event- 
ually attain 20 million tons. Not the least remarkable feature 
of this whole operation is that it has been entirely airborne. 
When one visits the base camp at Burnt Creek and drives 
in a jeep or station wagon over the 150 miles of roads which 
radiate out from the camp, it is a source of amazement to 
realize that every man, every item of food, all the supplies 
and machinery required to operate this vast development, 
have been brought in entirely by air, It is one of the largest 
air-borne developments of its kind in history. 

Construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Project would 
greatly facilitate the movement of Quebec-Labrador ore to 
the mid-West by providing cheaper and more rapid trans- 
portation and this development would, in addition, furnish 
much needed power for industry. As you know, Canada 
has now declared herself ready and willing to proceed with 
the St. Lawrence navigation project on her own, providing 
the necessary arrangements can be completed for the develop- 
ment of the badly needed power in the International Rapids 
section. 

Here, then, are two of the great developments which point 
to Canada as a land of hope and a land of opportunity, But 
this is only part of the story. Canada finds herself in an 
extraordinarily strong position in regard to raw materials. 
During World War II, Canada’s production of machines of 
war, which was exceeded by only three other allied countries, 
depended largely on her position as a mineral producer. 
From the mines in the Eastern Townships of Quebec 
Province came most of the asbestos used by the allied coun- 
tries. Canada produced aluminum sufficient to produce close 
to 40% of the allied needs of the metal. War is the most 
voracious consumer of metal and the Canadian mining in- 
dustry, with the largest surplus of non-ferrous metals in the 
world, was, of course, deeply involved. Today, Canada is 
in a stronger position than ever before. For a country of only 
14 million people, Canada stands today without peers in 
mineral production, with a production in excess of $1 billion 
annually, In 1950, she exported a total of 1% billion lbs. 
of nickel, copper, zinc and lead. She is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of nickel, of which she supplies 90%. Canadians have 
but recently come to a realization that the region they once 
considered a waste-land is one of the world’s leading mineral 
storehouses and that in the cataracts and waterfalls of its 


numerous Northern rivers is concentrated the power of over 
a hundred million slaves which can be used to make Canada 
one of the great industrial nations of the world. This region 
consists chiefly of what is called the “Canadian Shield,” a u- 
shaped region enclosing Hudson’s Bay on three sides and ex- 
tending from the Labrador coast across Northern Canada al- 
most to the Mackenzie Valley. It comprises about 214 mil- 
lion square miles and occupies more than 2/3 of Canada’s 
entire area, 

And the saga of development is far from ended. Within 
the last few years, we have the stories of the zinc, copper and 
titanium finds in Quebec. In the Yukon a great mineral 
empire is being developed. In British Columbia progress is 
being made in connection with a new $500 million aluminum 
development. In this province, too, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company is proceeding with a $64 million 
expansion program in the field of power projects, base metal 
mining and a new and permanent chemical industry. In 
northern Saskatchewan and the Lake Athabaska district, 
Canada’s second uranium producing mine is now in the proc- 
ess of development. In Northern Manitoba, Lynn Lake 
gives high promise of bringing into production our third 
largest nickel mine. All this is apart from gold, which, up 
until now, has been Canada’s most valuable single metal 
product. 

In other fields, too, Canada’s development is just as phe- 
nomenal, Whether at war or at peace, the world needs 
newsprint, and in 1951, one-half of the world newsprint 
production has come from Canada, a total of over 5% million 
tons. It is estimated that in the Province of Ontario alone, 
$600 million will be spent on the expansion of manufacturing 
industries in scores of fields vital both to the defence of 
Canada and her maintenance as a leading manufacturer and 
world trading nation, Canada’s total foreign trade in the 
first nine months of this year ran close to $6 billion, with 
imports and exports both at their peaks, adding emphasis 
to official estimates that Canada this year will pile up a total 
for foreign trade of about $8% billion, the highest in history. 
In 10 years, Canada has increased her national production 
from $5¥% billion to nearly $18 billion, and the gross national 
production for 1951 is now estimated at $21 billion. Apart 
from increased price levels, the real production in Canada 
has increased between 80-90% in the last decade, National 
income has increased from $4 billion to $14 billion. Canada 
is not only operating on a pay-as-you-go basis, but, in the 
first seven months of the present fiscal year, the Federal 
Government announced a surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture of more than $600 million, much of which will be used 
to reduce the National Debt. Figures issued by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations on the subject of “National 


Wealth” show that the richest man in the world is the aver- - 


age American and that the average Canadian is the second 
richest. The average Canadian is the greatest per capita 
trader in the world—$600 for every man, woman and child 
in Canada. Despite the fact that the one great need in our 
country is for more Canadians, the population in 50 years 
has increased 158%, as compared with 90% in the United 
States. 

Last fall, Canada and the U.S. agreed to a Statement 
of Principles for Economic Co-operation. One sentence from 
that Statement reads as follows: “Our two governments 
shall co-operate in all respects practicable, and to the extent 
of their respective executive powers, to the end that the eco- 
nomic efforts of the two countries be co-ordinated for the 
common defence and that the production and resources of 
both countries be used for the best combined result.” 

We regard this Statement of Principles as the foundation- 
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stone of our effort in these days of crisis. No matter what 
may befall, we believe passionately and sincerely that without 
complete co-operation, without goodwill, without implicit 
faith one in the other, neither America nor Canada can con- 
tribute all that is required to the effort which must be 
made if peace and freedom are to be made secure. 

Peace can be violated, freedom can be prostituted only if 
our determination to stand united should weaken. Efforts 
have been made, efforts are being made, efforts will be 
made to drive wedges between the Western powers. Not al- 
ways will it be possible for us to reach immediate agreement 
on matters of policy and matters of procedure. Honest 
disagreement will cause us no concern. On the contrary, if 
properly employed, it can be made to serve a useful purpose 
by tempering the steel of our determination, providing we 
accept the basic principle that we must present a united front 
against these whose avowed aim is to dominate the world. 

The United Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization merit and receive Canadian support. They pro- 
vide machinery which must be used effectively if freedom is 
to survive. The efficacy of our effort, however, will not be 
measured by the elaborate machinery which we build in the 
national or international sphere. The eventual attainment of 
our objectives, in our analysis, depends on the spirit of the 
people and their recognition of the fact that the secret of 
freedom is courage and that price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance. 

I come now to what I conceive to be a matter of the 
gravest importance. We, on the North American continent, 
are engaged in a common effort of greater significance on a 
long-term basis than our joint defence against aggression 
from the outside. We on this Continent have watched our 
countries grow in size and importance, we have seen the 
standard of living of our citizens increase to a point far 
beyond that of the citizens of any other country. Those of 
us who have given thought to the matter recognize that 
these things have not come about by chance. We recognize 
that because the individual has here been given a greater 
opportunity to exercise initiative and enterprise than has been 
presented elsewhere, the mind and spirit of man has been 
permitted the freedom of expression which has enabled him 
to exploit his natural genius for self-improvement. The wit- 
nesses of this fact are all about you. They are to be found in 
the great factories north and south of the Canada-United 
States Border. They are to be found in the cathedrals and 
churches of our two countries. They are to be found in the 
universities and schools filled with the boys and girls of the 
coming generation. They are to be found in the hospitals, the 
clinics and the research laboratories, all devoted to the task 
of alleviating the ills of suffering humanity. But the most 
efiective witnesses of all are the free men and women who 
walk our city streets and country roads proudly and securely. 

We like to think of our two countries as countries of op- 
portunity. When we speak of “opportunity,” we usually 
think of a combination of circumstances and material goods 
which, when seized upon by the individual, result in a posi- 
tive good for that individual. The most important factor, 
however, and the one which is frequently not considered or 
given its proper value until it is no longer available, is free- 
dom. All the material riches of every kind which are to be 
found on or in the earth—even life itself—are infinitely less 
important than freedom. Unless a man is free to invent, 
discover, produce—unless he can use to his own advantage 
the fruits of his own efforts—he cannot be said to have 
opportunity. A man who has so far forgotten his dignity as 
a human being as to want the State to provide for him is an 


object of scorn. Such a one has cast away all hope of oppor- 
tunity because he has rejected the one priceless and necessary 
ingredient. Spoon feed a man until his initiative has been 
sapped—regiment him—refuse him incentives for the exercise 
of enterprise, and no matter what wealth of raw material and 
means of production are afforded him, he cannot be said to 
enjoy opportunity. 

This, then, is our task, to keep alive the factor of incom- 
parable value which has been the heritage of our forefathers, 
jealously guarded and handed down carefully from genera- 
tion to generation. We must keep alive the spirit of ad- 
venture, the spirit of risk-taking. 

We in Canada believe that it is our task to keep alive a 
faith and a belief in our system of private, competitve enter- 
prise. Working together, we can make this continent an 
inspiring example of what free men can accomplish. This 
will be a contribution not only to the progress and advance- 
ment of our own peoples but a contribution to the peace and 
progress of the world. 

There are those who believe that they have a sure-cure 
for Communism. They are the platform orators who say 
that the only way to defeat Communism is to show the 
world that our system is a better system. They go on to say 
that by producing more of the good things of life, by short- 
ening hours and giving everyone more luxuries and con- 
veniences, we demonstrate our efficiency. I say to you today 
that if we have not already demonstrated the efficiency of 
the free enterprise system over that of a dictatorship, then 
the doubters will remain unconvinced. The success of our 
system is not demonstrated by luxuries, by idleness, by wealth. 
It is demonstrated by the religious fervor of our people, by 
their acceptance of responsibility, by their love of freedom 
and their desire to retain that freedom. These are the essen- 
tials of the effectiveness of our democratic way of life. These 
are the hallmarks of good citizenship. 

Twenty-four hundred years ago, Pericles said, “The secret 
of freedom is courage.” The truth of that statement remains 
unshaken today and the corollary of that statement is this: 
“The price of freedom is eternal vigilance.” Let us pray that 


our courage will be strengthened and our vigilance increased 
in the dark days that lay ahead. 
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